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_| THE 
k SOUTH AFRICAN HOLIDAY 


A shrewd traveller, writing of sea-voyaging, as the true antidote of city 
” life, described it as a rhythm of living, of eating and of sleeping, which in 
turn induces a'rhythm of thinking. There is a monotony in ocean travel 
which may oppress at first but later heals and soothes. The restful influ- 
ence of ocean horizons and the invigorating effects of sea air, day after day, 


replenish mind and body alike. 





It is these benefits of sea-voyaging that have brought the South African 
Holiday into such general favour, but the ocean trip is merely a prelude to 
the fuller change of climate, scenes and interests in this Dominion of 


ton. { 


sunshine, health and happiness. 


Holiday Tours in South Africa ”—Series “ S ’—is an informative little 
book of Special Tours in this glorious land of travel. It is worth looking into 
and will be sent post free on application to: —The Director, Publicity and 
Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 

or 
The Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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GRATITUDE FOR SIGHT 


The 
‘MQGORFIELDS' 
Extension, now in course of construction, affords 
an unique opportunity for a donor to name a 


section as a permanent record of gratitude for 
the gift of sight. 


£25,000 STILL NEEDED 


Will anyone interested please write to 
the Secretary for further particulars ? 
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No. 207. 
A WORLD OF TROUBLE 


It is said that a war settles nothing. 
war’s function is to unsettle everything, and 
Sir Flinders Petrie tells us that the world has had 
in the past, and presumably will have in the future, 
a war every fifty years. That is to say every two 
gener ations new mental wine bursts old bottles, and 
Europe having Mr. Bernard Shaw ready to their 
hand could really have burst bottles enough without 
the late war, and saved the world a heap of money 
and misery. If the new wine is too new and 
adequate bottles are not forthcoming we risk 
collapse of civilization. Some have suggested that 
the last Dark Ages was the result of Christi: anity’s 
not being able to find a world to live in, and if we 

cannot now agree on what justice is, for this is 
oe the new wine always amounts to, a new dark 
ages is not impossible. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s idea 
of justice is equal incomes for all, and he has not 
only scriptural warrant for this in the parable of 
the workman and the penny a day, but he has the 
example of America where two centuries of equal 
opportunity for everyone has resulted in million- 
aires at the top and desperate hardship at the 
bottom ; even before the slump of 1929 the United 
States is said to have had two million unemployed, 
and American journals were publishing articles on 
* prosperity without profit.” Even we who doubt 
if paying equal incomes to all is possible, or even if 
possible would not create more grumbling than it 
would allay, feel the absurdity of some having more 
than they can use while others go short of bare 
necessities. It may be said that many rich men are 
most abstemious livers and spend very little on 
themselves, that they only act as trustees for their 
wealth. Money is power and power is often abused, 
but power is sometimes safer in the hands of 
individuals than when exercised collectively by 
Government Departments, by Big Business, Trade 
Rings and Trade Unions, what Dean Inge calls 
collective guilt with limited liability. © Mr. Shaw 
improves on Shakespeare when he says it is 
excellent to have a giant’s strength, and in no way 
tyrannous to use it as a giant, provided that he is 
a decent sort of giant, that is to say Mr. Shaw in 
no way confuses equal incomes for all, which is 
an arguable proposition, with the equality of man, 
which is palpably at variance with facts. Now our 
attempt to arrive at some sort of equality of income 
by super-tax above and minimum-wage Acts below 
looks as if it would result in no wages for anyone. 
Wars and revolutions settle nothing, they throw all 
ideas into the air, but history has shown that 
sometimes these settle down even further back 
than before the explosion. There is no doubt the 
revolution in France kept back rather than advanced 
social legislation in England. Why we so dislike 
amalgamations and combines is that they get away 
from what we believe is the sacred and perpetu: al 
unit of mankind, the family; and happiness in 
that big family called industry is less likely to be 
brought about by fancy legislation than by putting 
our trust in decent sorts of giants. 
















W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of 


HE general situation in regard to the Assyrians in 
Iraq is adequately stated in the article by Sir 
Arnold Wilson on a later page. Two questions arise: a 
decision as to the settlement of the remnant of the 
Assyrian race, and the elucidation of the facts and the 
attribution of responsibility in regard to the recent 
massacre. Both these questions must be discussed at 
Geneva. A petition has been addressed to the League 
by the Mar Shimun and circulated as a matter of urgency, 
and it is pertinent to recall that the Iraq Government in a 
declaration made in May of last year, at the moment of 
the transition of Iraq from a mandatory régime to full 
independence, pledged itself that ‘full and complete 
protection of life and liberty will be assured to all inhabi- 
tants of Iraq without distinction of birth, nationality, 
language, race or religion.” It is further provided that 
any member of the League Council shall be entitled to 
bring before the Council any infraction of these 
stipulations. It is plainly the duty of the British Govern- 
ment, which at Geneva formally assumed moral responsi- 
bility in regard to the future government of Iraq, to raise 
the matter at the next Council meeting, and to see to it 
that the question is not hushed up behind the closed doors 
of a minority sub-committee. The question of a perma- 
nent home for the Assyrians is more difficult. If they 
want to remain in Iraq, land ought to be found for them. 
{fnot, both Persia and Syria are possible, though not easy, 
alternatives, 





+ * Hs * 


Mr. Roosevelt's Codes 

With the acceptance of special codes by the oil, iron 
and steel and lumber trades, President Roosevelt and his 
Recovery Act can reasonably claim to have turned the 
corner. That in no sense means that the road now 
lies smooth ahead. Far from it. The coal and auto- 
mobile industries have only accepted with profound 
reluctance the codes forced on them, and the disquiet 
among the farmers, due to a failure of the prices of 
primary commodities to rise on the same scale as retail 
prices, must for some time cause anxiety at Washington. 





the Week 


The desperate remedy of the destruction of good material, 
most recently young pigs and breeding sows, is still 
being resorted to. 
spondent indicates in another column, is the question of 
the whole future of relations between Labour and the 
employers. The Administration, while endeavouring 
to hold the balance reasonably even, appears resolved that 
Labour shall at least lose under the Recovery Act none 
of the ground it holds today, but it is doubtful whether 
matters can rest there. It is undeniable that the Act 
affects in many ways the relations between employer 
and employed, and it is conceivable that the Government 
may have to go further than it ever intended in assuring 
Labour rights of combination and collective action. That 
may well lead to serious trouble with the employers, 
who are bent on maintaining the “ open-shop ”’ principle. 
The situation therefore as a whole remains good, but 
obvious dangers still lie ahead. President Roosevelt’s 
chief asset is the record of his achievement to date. As 
it gathers body its importance as a model for study and 
possible adoption elsewhere It 
that Mr. Henderson is preaching the Roosevelt gospel 
in the Clay Cross by-election. 
* * * * 


More serious, as a Chicago corre- 


grows. is significant 


The Wheat Glut 

The Wheat Conference is still in its closing stages as we 
go to Press and it remains uncertain whether an agrce- 
ment of any substance will be reached. The 
doctrine of economic self-sufliciency has been carried 
almost further in regard to wheat than to any other com- 
modity. No better proof of that can be furnished than is 
provided by the figures embodied in a letter by Sir Herbert 
Robson. President of the London Corn Trade Association, 
Monday, showing that the oversea move- 
ments of wheat in the year ending July 31st, 1929, were 
24,860,000 tons, and in the vear ending July 31st, 1933, 
16,473,000 tons, or a drop of more than 30 per cent. The 
effect of that on shipping, particularly British shipping, 
needs no demonstration. Add to that the strength of the 
farming interests in the United States, the Junker interests 


Vicious 


in The Times on 
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in Germany and the peasant interests in Franec, and the 
peculiar situation of Russia, and the difficulty of reaching 
any agreement involving a reduction of export by the 
overseas countries, and a lowering of tariffs—and there- 
fore a freer import—on the part of European countries 
becomes manifest. Germany and France are today pro- 
ducing beyond their needs and heavily subsidising 
exports. The scope for increased consumption of wheat, 
which would ease the situation more than any other 
factor, is small, for the only large unsatisfied demand is 
in China, and there purchasing power is lacking. The 
overseas countries are prepared to restrict their exports 
by 15 per cent. provided some compensating move in the 
way of the reduction of tariffs and the removal of other 
barriers is made by the European consuming countries. 
The achievement of a genuine wheat agreement would 
justify new hopes for the relaxation of tariff stringency in 


other fields. 
* x x x 


Difficult Mr. Gandhi 

From being a national force Mr. Gandhi is becoming 
merely tiresome. He spoiled his prospect of an interview 
with the Viceroy by committing himself in advance to 
continuance of civil disobedience (in a new form) unless 
the Viceroy accepted his terms. He got himself arrested 
by deliberately infringing a statutory order. He then 
threatened a fast to the death unless he was accorded 
facilities for directing his paper Harijan—the organ of 
his work for the Untouchables—from prison. He was 
granted considerable, and on all practical grounds 
adequate, facilities, which he at first accepted and then 
rejected, beginning his fast to the death because they 
were not extended. His demand was for permission to 
earry on his work for Harijan “ without let or hindrance,” 
but he refused an offer of release conditional on his 
confining himself to the Untouchable work and avoiding 
political activities. Having fasted for four days he was 
removed on Sunday from Yeravda gaol to the civil 
hospital and he has now been released altogether. In 
taking this last step the authorities are, on the whole, 
wise, though no one could have criticised them if they had 
not taken it. It is not tolerable that Mr. Gandhi or 
anyone else should deliberately court imprisonment and 
then claim to dictate the privileges he is to be granted 
while a prisoner. There are unmistakable signs that 
Mr. Gandhi's fasting habit is beginning to pall in India 
itself. 

* * * aK 

Boycotting Germany 

Proposals for the boycott of German goods multiply, 
The Jews in America, the Zionists in their congress at 
Prague, the Labour and Socialist International in com- 
ference in Paris, are all urging the adoption of this 
particular economic measure as a weapon against the 
present régime in Germany. There may be doubts 
about the expediency of such a step, but no one can 
regard the advocacy of it as surprising. The relentless 
warfare of the Nazis against all things Jewish continues 
unabated. Notices are posted forbidding Jews from 
bathing in public resorts like the Wannsee, and girls 
are paraded placarded and head-shaved through various 
cities for the crime of consorting, or offering to consort, 
with Jews—a new development, brutal and debasing. 
The German trade unions have been smashed, and as for 
Socialists of all gradations, such as the Labour and 
Socialist International represents, life is hardly more 
tolerable for them in Germany than if they were Jews as 
well. In those circumstances it is intelligible enough 


that any individual Jew or individual Socialist should be 
disinclined to spend a halfpenny on goods of German 
origin. There is a danger, no doubt, of playing into the 


ae 


hands of fomenters of nationalism like Captain Goer 
. hg 
and Dr. Goebbels by enabling them to represent the 
world as organized against Germany. But the world : 
entitled to express itself on what is happening in Germany 
today, and abstention from the purchase of German 
goods is not an illegitimate, nor likely in the long ray 
to prove an ineffective, method. 
* * * * 
Broadcasting in Canada 
Major Gladstone Murray was given an attractive 
task in the invitation extended to him to formulate 
proposals for the organization of broadcasting in Canada 
and the report he has drawn up will remain of permanent 
value whether it is accepted by the Canadian Government 
or not, for though it takes account necessarily of the 
special conditions prevailing in Canada, it embodies 
principles applicable to the organization of broadcasting 
anywhere. Canada’s decision is of particular importance 
in view of the extent to which the Dominion is dominated 
by programmes radiated from high power transmitter; 
south of the border in the United States, and it is signifi. 
cant that Major Murray considers that in Canada, a5 
in the United States, revenue must be raised in part 
from advertisers who “buy time on the air,” though 
under strict limitation, e.g., not more than five per cent, 
of any programme period. The main question is what 
the constitution of a national broadcasting corporation 
shall be. The licensing of a private corporation with 
ultimate Government control is no doubt the line of 
least resistance if the strength of political feeling makes 
it inadvisable to follow the British model of a public 
utility corporation with its board appointed by the 
Government, and with ultimate control in the hands of 
Parliament. But on its merits this method is the best, 
* * * * 
The Harvest in Russia 
The prospects of the Russian harvest, which is now 
being reaped, are a matter of life and death to Russia 
herself and of considerable importance to the rest of 
the world, for wheat prices everywhere may be affected 
by the question of whether Russia has an exportable 
surplus. Three sets of facts have a bearing on that. 
First of all an astonishing enlistment of secret observers 
and informers, including children of as young as ten, 
to spy on any peasants stealing or keeping back grain, 
is reported. Secondly, a bumper harvest is announced. 
Thirdly, foreign journalists desiring to visit the chief 
corn-growing areas and see for themselves are refused 
permission—a singularly foolish step, which inevitably 
provokes suspicion. Simultaneously suggestions, which 
may be worth much or little, that the yield is not in fact 
high, and that the quotas levied by the State on the 
peasant are excessive, are leaking out. The real truth 
will not be known for some time, if ever. No decisive 
conclusions can be drawn from the export of a certain 
amount of food, for Russia is compelled to export, to 
pay for imports—even if millions of her population are 
starving. 
* * * * 
The Toll of the Mountains 
The mountains, like the sea, invariably take their 
special toll at this season of the year, but it is rarely that 
so tragic a disaster is recorded as the fatal slip—the details 
will never be known—which led to the death of four Eton 
masters near Pontresina a week ago. Climbing has its 
own fascination and the Alps will continue for all time to 
be the playground of Europe. But the toll is heavy, and 
it is inevitable that some balance should be struck be 
tween gain and loss. Here, at any rate, were four lives 
full of promise, and full, up to the measure of their yeal, 
of proved achievement. Now the achievement is ended, 
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the promise left unfulfilled. Eton, all the varied circles population in 1931 was no more than 1,035,821. But 
in which they moved, the world, are manifestly and that represented an increase of as much as 36.8 per cent. 


atly the poorer for their deaths. That on the loss side. 
If they had succeeded, if they had scaled a peak rarely 
conquered, or even a peak thought unconquerable, what 
would have been the gain to themselves and to the 
word? To themselves, no doubt, the profound 
satisfaction of achievement ; to the world—such part of 
the world as was conscious of it—the stimulus of the spec- 
tacle of achievement. But does that outweigh the loss ? 
Life would be a poor thing if it were a perpetual Safety 
First, but living dangerously is not a virtue in itself. The 
mountains have claimed too many lives that we ill can 


re. 
spa * * * x 


Unemployed Men’s Earnings 

The ruling obtained by the Lewes Council of Social 
Service on the legitimacy of casual earnings by an 
unemployed man without loss of benefit is of great 
importance. It is obvious that a man (or woman) 
should not be paid benefit by the State when he is in 
fact earning on a substantial scale. On the other hand 
to forbid a man to take a casual job when it offers is to 
put a premium on idleness. The Insurance Act of 1927 
therefore laid it down that paid work might be done by an 
unemployed man, without prejudice to his benefit, 
provided it was work which he could have done while still 
following his usual employment and outside his regular 
working hours, provided the remuneration did not 
exceed an average of 3s, 4d. a day. This is reasonable, 
but frequent difficulties have arisen on the question of 
whether particular work could have been done by a man 
in his usual employment and outside his regular hours. 
The Lewes Council of Social Service, in arranging work 
for a man put in the definite provision that the man 
could do the work when he pleased and take as long as he 
liked over it. The Umpire has ruled that these words 
bring the arrangement definitely within the provisions 
of the Act—a very satisfactory decision. 

* * * * 

The Endowment of Research 

The endowment of individual research has hitherto 
been too much a prerogative of American millionaires— 
to whom all credit for their breadth of vision is due. It is 
the more satisfactory to see the list of the first awards 
made under the will of the late Lord Leverhulme. A 
sum of £12,000 a year has become available for the pro- 
vision of Research Fellowships, and this first award shows 
how wide a view of their functions the Trustees have 
taken. Within the next year or two Leverhulme Fellows 
will be studying the habits of red deer on a Scottish island, 
carrying out researches—both geological and historical— 
in East Africa, concentrating on the text of Shakespeare 
and Arabian music, and tariff theory and practice, and 
local expenditure in Great Britain, and vocational gui- 
dance for young people, while Mr. Ogden, the inventor of 
Basic English, will be devoting his Fellowship appropri- 
ately to a further investigation into the language factor in 
civilization. It may be predicted with some confidence 
that the addition to the sum of human knowledge will be 
substantial ; substantial enough, it may be hoped, to 
impel other millionaires to follow Lord Leverhulme’s 
admirable example. 

* * * x 

From Germany to Paiestine 

The figures of the Palestine census of 1931, recently 
published, are of particular interest in view of the natural 
but dangerous desire of Jews generally to find asylum 
in Palestine for as many thousands as possible of the 
Jews expelled, or compelled to escape, from Germany. 
Palestine is, of course, a small country, and the total 


since the previous census in 1922. The Moslem popu- 
lation advanced 28 per cent. by natural increase and the 
Jewish over 100 per cent., mainly by immigration. 
There were in 1931, 175,000 Jews in Palestine, and any 
substantial enlargement of the immigration quota would 
provoke inevitable trouble with the Arabs. Ultimately 
Arab prosperity is dependent on Jewish prosperity, 
and the Jews, of course, have brought capital into the 
country on what for Palestine is a large scale, but Arab 
suspicions that the Moslem population is being steadily 
swamped are not to be ignored. The impulse to open 
the doors of Palestine wide to Jews from Germany is 
inevitable and laudable, but Great Britain, as Mandatory 
Power, has to consider both Arab interests and Arab 
reactions as well as Jewish. If Jewish colonization in 
Transjordania could be arranged by free agreement 
with the Emir Abdullah the situation would be eased 
considerably. 
* * * * 

The West Indian Islands 

Sir Charles Fergusson and Sir Charles Orr, the Com- 
missioners appointed to consider closer union in the 
West Indies, have found the little colonies unwilling 
to part with their local liberties. The islands are 
scattered over a wide stretch of sea and each has its 
own special trade and particular problems. The Com- 
missioners, therefore, wisely refrain from propounding 
a proper scheme of federation which would be inaccept- 
able. They merely suggest that the Windward and 
Leeward Islands should be regarded as a single colony, 
the British Caribbean Islands, under a Governor to 
reside at St. Lucia. But each island within the new 
colony will retain its present form of government. As 
it is, the Leeward Islands form a loose federation under 
a Governor, while the Windward Islands—Grenada, 
St. Vincent and St. Lucia—have a single Governor but 
separate administrations. Thus the Commissioners’ 
proposal will mean little more than the saving of one 
Governor's salary. Trinidad with its 400,000 people— 
more than there are in all the Windward and Leeward 
Islands—holds aloof from federation, and so does 
Barbados. Jamaica, far away to the north-west, is 
not concerned. The scheme, modest though it be, may 
serve to strengthen British feeling in the islands. 

* * * * ; 

The Fire-Raising Case 

The insurance companies did a notable public service, 
besides benefiting themselves, when they began the 
inquiries that brought to the dock a gang of organized 
fire-raisers, involving among others a well-known assessor. 
The 33-days trial of Leopold Harris and his accomplices 
before Mr. Justice Humphreys at the Old Bailey imposed 
an excessive strain on judge and jury, but it is satisfactory 
that the culprits, whose guilt was clearly proved, received 
exemplary sentences. The ringleaders had deliberately 
traded on their reputations and on the readiness of insur- 
ance companies to assume that the assessors and surveyors 
with whom they deal are upright men. By insuring ware- 
houses for excessive sums and then setting them on fire 
they had defrauded the companies of formidable sums, 
regardless of the dangers that such fires occasion in busi- 
ness districts. There is no intelligible reason why the 
heavy costs of the prosecution should be borne by 
the insurance companies and underwriters and not by the 
Crown. And there will be a revolt against the whole 
jury system if another trial is permitted which withdraws 
ordinary citizens from their work for six weeks on end 
without fee or reward. This was no doubt an extreme 
case, but it must not recur, 
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Dollfuss and Hitler 


is embodied in a 
personality. Fascism without a Mussolini, National 
Socialism without a Hitler, would be by comparison 
pallid and drab. And to the personalities of Europe 
must be added now beyond question the Chancellor of 
Austria. Dr. Dollfuss, hurrying to London to talk finance 
with Economic Conference delegates and flying back to 
cope with a political crisis; flying within the last week 
straight from a Cabinet meeting to Riccione to discuss 
events of European moment with Signor Mussolini 
in his hotel, in a rowing-boat, in a ear; flying back to 
Vienna; then on to Salzburg; then back to Vienna ; 
—the five-foot Chancellor who can thus demonstrate his 
physieal endurance becomes a symbol not only to his 
country but to Europe. Herr Hitler, of course, is a 
symbol likewise in Germany—a symbol of victory. 
All has gone well with him, and it was essential that 
all should. The author of Mein Kampf had of necessity 
to be victor. A set-back in the crusade would be fatal. 
If in the Nazi movement nothing succeeds like success, 
so equally nothing would fail like failure. But now 
across the victor’s path stands another figure, fighting 
at heavy odds but yielding no inch of ground, At ordinary 
times Dr. Dollfuss’ political record would demand closer 
examination than it calls for now. His high-handedness 
in regard to the Social Democrats of his country would 
justify some sharp strictures. But while he stands 
before the world as defender of a country which Germany 
is striving to bend to her will by every means short of 
military measures—agegressive propaganda of the most 
intolerable kind, economic pressure like the 1,000-mark 
tax on passports for Austria—it is in that guise alone that 
he will be viewed. Austria, headed by Dollfuss, is 
resisting the Nazi onslaught with unaccustomed  resolu- 
tion. If German National Socialism finds its first defeat 
on the frontier it is so unwarrantably violating the effect 
in Germany itself may be considerable. Whether Dollfuss 
or Hitler is victorious is of moment to all Europe. 

In this conflict Austria has many friends and Germany 
none, for though the details of the conversations on Satur- 
day and Sunday remain undisclosed there can be no 
question that Dr. Dollfuss received definite assurances. 
Signor Mussolini, of course, has always been against the 
Anschluss, or formal union between Germany and Austria 
—and he would like the indirect submergence of Austria 
through Gleichschaltung, assimilation, as little. Obvi- 
ously, moreover, it gratifies the Duce and all his country- 
men that Italy should be exhibited as the State influential 
beyond others at Berlin. This country and France need 
take no exception to that. Their object is to see certain 
results achieved. If Italian representations can achieve 
them so much the better. But it appears highly doubtful 
whether they can. It is nearly a fortnight now since the 
British and French representatives at Berlin were in- 
formed, with a hauteur which gave great gratification in 
Nazi circles, that Herr Hitler had assured Italy he would 
do his best to stop the anti-Austrian broadcasts from 
Munich. They have not been stopped. Neither their 
frequency nor their virulence has diminished. Whether 
Herr Hitler could not, or would not, silence Munich the 
result is the same. And the situation created thereby 
has to be faced. On certain essentials, notably the real 
strength of the Nazi movement in Austria, precise infor- 
mation is lacking. Before the open organization of the 
Nazis in Austria was prohibited the movement was arti- 
ficially fomented by promises of employment, financial 
subventions from Germany, and alluring suggestions of 


bere policy becomes something far more 
vivid and intelligible if it 


the advantage of an economically desperate Austria With 
an economically recovering Germany (a theory of very 
doubtful validity). Now, of course, Government action 
has driven the Nazis underground, and it is impossible 
to gauge their real strength. But they are not believe 
to represent more than a third of the population ang 
are certainly in a definite minority. 

A European Great Power today is pursuing a policy 
completely inconsistent with the ordinary relationships 
of civilized States, to say nothing of the relationships 
between two members of the League of Nations. That jg 
by no means all. Germany under her present rulers js 
arousing general and profound disquiet in other spheres, 
While Parliaments are in recess and holidays in progress 
it is easy to let the disarmament question slide into the 
background. Actually it is more urgent than eyer, 
Lord Noel Buxton is perfectly right in insisting, as he 
does in another column, that the Allied Powers mus 
keep themselves scrupulously in the right with Germany, 
If she is ready to sign a genuine Disarmament Treaty no 
Allied State can incur the tremendous responsibility of 
withholding its own signature. But Germany’s “real 
mind today is inscrutable. Her delegation at Geneva 
gave cordial approval to the British Draft Convention, 
Since then Herr Hitler has made a pacific speech and 
Herr von Papen a belligerent speech, and Baron yon 
Neurath, the Foreign Minister, has declared that Germany 
will rearm in any case. What the elaboration of anti-air 
raid preparations in Berlin and elsewhere at the present 
moment means no one knows. It may be in part a new 
form of the regimentation which is becoming a disease 
in Germany today. It is certainly in part a means of 
drawing attention to Germany’s defenceless state and 
of strengthening her case for either her own disarmament 
or the total abolition of military aviation elsewhere. 
And it obviously invites the comment that since no one 
on earth has any thought of attacking Germany the air. 
raids she professes to fear could come only as reprisal 
for aggression by herself. 

In the fight he is waging Dr. Dollfuss deserves the active 
support not of Italy alone but of Great Britain, France 
and other Powers as well. Signor Mussolini's motives 
need in no way be impugned. His method of indi- 
vidual action at Berlin may have been right in the 
first instance. But to allow Germany to imagine, and 
make play with, any breach of solidarity between the 
other three signatories of the Four Power Pact would be 
profoundly unfortunate. It is fully time for a more 
vigorous British initiative. That some tension exists 
between Rome and Paris is common knowledge, most 
of all at Berlin. There is none between London and 
Rome, and a sufficiently strong suggestion to Signor 
Mussolini that the time has come for a_ resolute co 
ordination of action between Great Britain, France and 
Italy would certainly not be disregarded. Questions as 
diflicult as they are important regarding the political 
and economic future of the States in the Danube Basin 
have to be decided. But the first and vital step is to 
convince Germany that Britain, France and Italy ar 
resolved, while treating her with scrupulous fairness, to 
resist in resolute unity any trespass on her part against 
the provisions of treaties or the rights of neighbouring 
States. The League of Nations Council mects in the 
ordinary way in less than a month, and the Assembly 4 
few days later. Any questions still outstanding then 
should be brought formally before one of thiose two 
bodics—if, indeed, events do not make it necessary t 
appeal to the League sooner, 
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New Forces in Ireland 


HE open defiance of the Free State Government 
by General O'Duffy and his National Guard, or 
Blue Shirts, last Sunday marked a new phase in the 
yexed history of Ireland. In spite of the edict for- 
hidding. the proposed parades, and Mr. De Valera’s 
emphatic statement that if they took place he would 
sue a proclamation under the Public Safety Act, 
members of the National Guard succeeded in holding 
meetings in every county in Southern Ireland, thus 
challenging the Government to do its worst. Though 
General O'Duffy hastened to publish a statement 
declaring that the National Guard was not an illegal 
organization, and that it was neither committing nor 
promoting any of the offences proscribed by the Public 
Safety Act, the fact remains that the Government’s 
edict has been disobeyed. In persisting, the General 
and his followers are firm in their resolve to maintain 
their organization none the less because it has now been 
proclaimed by the Executive Council, and they will 
pursue their ends, openly or secretly, by means which 
Irishmen understand. They will go on recruiting, 
parading, wearing uniforms, and presumably drilling. 
Thus one more is added to those illicit and elusive armies 
which have helped to make and unmake what passes for 
publie opinion in Treland. 

It is the desperate reply of a section of the community 
in the Free State which has been reduced to a desperate 
situation. But no person who believes in democracy 
will lightly attempt to justify this method of seeking 
reform by organized force ; for Mr. De Valera, however 
little he may respect constitutionalism himself, is at 
least the present constitutional head of the Free State 
Government, supported by a majority of elected members 
of the Dail; and we have seen too much of disciplined 
associations in Germany and elsewhere to be unaware 
of the dangerous uses to which they may be put. Irish- 
men will doubtless reply that they had no need to look 
abroal for examples of powerful illicit organizations. 
The Irish Republican Army existed long before the Nazis 
were heard of, and that relentless and formidable 
organization was a principal agent in producing the 
situation which has driven one half of Southern Ireland 
to despair. Mr. De Valera may adopt a high tone 
today when he appeals to law and order and respect 
for the properly constituted Government. But he was 
not able always to wear this air of injured innocence, or 
to enlist the majesty of law on his side. They were 
his friends and associates who rose in revolt against 
Michael Collins; and at a later date, when peace 
appeared to be re-established, he never ventured to use his 
influence to stop the outrages committed by the LR.A. 

Nor is that all, Those unhappy events may be 
regarded as belonging to a dreadful past which is gone. 
He is now in power. He controls the regular army and 
the police. One might have thought that he would be 
in a position to dispense with the I.R.A., or at least to 
ensure that they did not discredit his Government by 
illegal demonstrations, But he has cither been unwilling 
to do so, or he has not dared. Public meetings that 
have been hostile to the Government have been broken 
up by their bullying intervention. Fair criticism of 
Mr. De Valera’s challenging attitude to Great Britain 
and of the suicidal economic warfare to which he has 
committed his country has been silenced. The political 
Opposition has not been given the democratic right to 
function as an Opposition. Meetings of farmers arranged 
to protest against the intolerable cconomic. grievances 


that were imposed on them were dispersed. A country 
which has been increasingly feeling the burden of a 
restriction of exports (caused by Mr. De Valera’s refusal 
to settle the Annuities question), of taxed imports and 
of impossible subsidies, looking on while markets were 
thrown away, prices were rising and manufacturers, 
farmers and distributors were threatened with ruin, has 
been prevented from discussing its grievances through 
the intimidating influence of the I.R.A. Mr. De Valera, 
so far from using his power as head of the Government 
to stop such terrorism, has, till now, profited by it. 
¥or, thanks to the suppression of vocal opposition, a 
majority, probably, of the Irish people still believe that 
the economic disasters which have come upon them are 
the result, not of Mr. De Valera’s policy, but of a design- 
ing British Government. Thus even the possibility 
of a General Election affords little hopes to Mr. De 
Valera’s opponents so long as the people can never 
effectually be told the truth. 

And that is where General O'Duffy comes in—to mect 
the batons, or guns, of the I.R.A., with the batons 
and it may be guns—-of the Blue Shirts. One naturally 
looks for parallels in other countries—that seemingly 
inevitable sequence : Communism provoking the Fascists 
in Italy, the Nazis in Germany. Even to General 
O'Duffy himself the parallel is irresistible. The Army 
Comrades become the National Guard; the National 
Guard follow the Black Shirts and the Brown Shirts 
with their Blue Shirts; and their leader, seeing what 
injustices have been done in the name of Parliamentary 
democracy, invokes the language of Fascism and the 
jargon of the Corporate State. If he cannot get justice 
through Mr. De Valera’s Parliament, he will get justice 
by force. In deliberately choosing to look away while 
the armed I.R.A. worked its will, Mr. De Valera has 
provoked his political opponents to protect themselves 
and organize force against force. Nor does it escape 
attention that though the LR.A. is not a Communist 
body, it has some Communist characteristics. Embracing 
any measures which may promote a rupture with Britain, 
it is recklessly indifferent to the rights of property. 
Having called down upon itself the rebukes’ of the 
Church, it has become antagonistic to the hierarchy. 
And within its ranks some genuinely Communist elements 
have been spreading their propaganda. It is not un- 
natural that some of those forces which Communism in 
every country tends to provoke to counter-activity 
should assert themselves, in Ireland, in Fascist guise ; 
and General O'Duffy is not afraid to identify himself 
with them. 

That, for Mr. Cosgrave, is an embarrassing fact. His 
new allies, if allies they are, present themselves in a 
formidable shape. Though they claim to have a peaceful 
object, denying that they are appealing to force, their 
methods seem to be precisely those which have been 
employed elsewhere by organizations aiming at revolu- 
tion. Mr. Cosgrave throughout his statesmanlike career 
as President has stood for Treaty obligations, for 
constitutional procedure, and the implementing of the 
will of the majority through Parliamentary government. 
He cannot dissociate himself from that. If the National 
Guard, gaining constantly new recruits, and organizing 
the discontents of the country, should win the day against 
Mr. De Valera’s infatuated Government, would it be a 
victory for Mr. Cosgrave—or for something quite 
different—something that even Ireland, in all the 
changes that it has known, has not yet experienced ? 
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A Spectatot’s Notebook 


7 R. MALCOLM MacDONALD, with very proper 

pietas, declares that his father’s personal position 
in the Government is unshaken. In one sense, un- 
doubtediy, he is right. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is not 
where he is by reason of outstanding personal qualities. 
He makes extremely bad speeches in the House of 
Commons. He displays no visible manifestations of 
leadership. He presided over the Economic Conference 
with all the necessary competence but with no particular 
distinction—not that there was ever much scope for that. 
He has done very useful work abroad more than once— 
at Geneva, when he introduced the British draft conven- 
tion; at Rome, when he diseussed the Four Power 
Pact with Signor Mussolini; and in his talks with 
President Roosevelt at Washington, though the sequel 
to that disappointed some hopes. But the Prime 
Minister’s chief strength lies today where it has always 
lain, in the difficulty of finding anyone to take his place. 
He saves the Cabinet from being a purely Conservative 
administration, and he saves the Conservatives from 
the need for deciding whether they are prepared to 
serve under Mr. Baldwin or not. I have never believed 
that the Premier’s retirement would create as serious a 
political, or a party, crisis as is often suggested, for I 
am not convinced that the revolt against Mr. Baldwin 
would be serious, but there is no doubt that Mr. Mac- 
Donald's presence at 10 Downing Strect makes for 
general comfort. His health is better than it was, 
and no doubt about his continuance in oflice need now 
arise on that ground. In that sense I agree with Mr. 
Maleolm MacDonald. 

%* * * * 

It has never been quite clear whether the High Commis- 
sionership in Egypt was to be regarded as an ordinary 
Foreign Office appointment or not. While Lord Allenby 
and Lord Lloyd held the office it was not, but on Lord 
Lloyd's resignation in 1929 Mr. Henderson turned to the 
regular diplomatic service and moved Sir Perey Loraine 
from Teheran to Cairo. Now Sir Miles Lampson succeeds, 
so a definite new tradition seems established. The ap- 
pointment is in every way admirable. Sir Miles has ful- 
filled in China the expectations he created as head of the 
Central European department of the Foreign Office, and 
he can be relied on to handle as well as any man in the 
service the negotiations which are bound to be resumed 
before long regarding an Anglo-Egyptian treaty which 
will give Egypt her full independence. Some years ago, 
when the post of head of the League of Nations section of 
the Foreign Office fell vacant, the hope was expressed to 
a controlling authority in the F.O. that Miles Lampson 
would be put there. The answer was that. Lampson 
couldn't be spared, but that the post would go to someone 
just as good—Mr. Alexander Cadogan, who has in fact, 
filled it for the last nine years with remarkable competence 
and discretion. Now, I understand, Mr. Cadogan is to 
follow Sir Miles Lampson at Peking. If a professional 
diplomatist is to be appointed to what is today an office 
of almost incalculable importance, no better man could 
be found, and certainly none whom the Chinese who have 
known him at Geneva would more desire. But the argu- 
ments for going outside the regular diplomatic service in 
this case are strong. 

* * * * 

The renewed talk about the pigeon nuisance in London 
brings up the much more interesting question of whose 
the pigeons are—the pigeons, that is, which frequent 


St. Paul’s and the British Museum and Trafalgar Square. 
The question is relevant, because I remember a few years 
J ; ) 


ago a man was fined or imprisoned—I forget which~{o, 
taking a pigeon for food. The legality of the sentence is 
very arguable. For an object to be larcenable it my 
belong to someone, and if the object is an animal it Toust 
be tame, not ferae naturar. Proof of tameness is aninyy 
revertendi, the intention, or habit, of returning home gt 
night. Whose are the London pigeons, and where do they 
return at night? There are several legal rulings on the 
general question. Peacocks were decided as long ago a 
Henry VIII's time to be larcenable, because they had ay 
animus revertendi, but only after the Chancellor had 
solemnly propounded the question to all the Judges, 4 
yet older case, still cited, declares that for a man to take 
young pigeons out of a dovecote is larceny, but “ it js 
otherwise if he were indicted for taking old pigeons; 
because the law considers the property in them to belong 
to no one ; for they go about the country and so he cannot 
take them at his pleasure.” I have no wish to be respon. 
sible for a pigeon battue in London streets, but Iam bound 
to say that the fiction that they are the Lord Mayor's 
pigeons seems a flimsy legal protection. 
* * * * 

The tragedy on the Roseg will present the new Head. 
master of Eton, Mr. Claude Elliott, with a grave problem 
before he formally takes up his duties at‘all, for three of 
the four Eton masters killed were housemasters. The 
appointment of even one housemaster is a serious responsi- 
bility, and for a new headmaster, still unfamiliar with his 
staff, to have to appoint three suddenly and unexpectedly 
is formidable in the last degree. It is strange almost to 
the point of irony that Mr. Elliott, on whom the moun- 
tains have thus imposed so searching a task, is himself a 
noted mountaineer. Climbing, indeed, might have ended 
his career too before it was well begun, for a mountaineer- 
ing accident had laid him up in 1914 and prevented him 
from taking up active military service. 

x * * * 

I can remember nothing quite like the unanimity of 
condemnation the destruction of the Empire Marketing 
Board has provoked. It is obviously spontaneous, 
for not even the Board's own effective publicity methods 
could have worked up an agitation so representative or 
influential. It is an ironical reflection that the Goven- 
ment department which has secured beyond any other 
the confidence of the business men it was meant to 
serve should be a department the Government decides 
to destroy. An effective Opposition in the House of 
Commons could put Ministers in an awkward place 
over the business. 

* * * * 

The suggestion that traffic signals should be slung high 
above the strect on wire cables spanning the thoroughfare, 
instead of at the pavement edge where a single motor-bus 
obscures them to most of the traffic behind it, is eminently 
sensible, but of course, by no means original. America, 
which does these things better than we do and does them 
earlier, puts the lights where all the world can see them. 
Down the long vista of Fifth Avenue in New York you can 
see the lights for something like a mile ahead. Not one 
can be obscured, for they are slung some thirty feet above 


ground. We are all too slow in copying such examples. 
* * * * 


The Nazi net is east wide. A well-known public man 
in this country tells me that a near relative of his here 
has been set searching for her marriage-certificate by 4 
German municipality, in order that its authorities may 
be satisfied that her daughter, who happens to live 
within its area, is the complete and unadulterated Aryal 
she claims to be. JANUS. 
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The Assyrians and the Arabs 


By Srr Arnoip Witson, M.P. 


the Middle East should have perished in Northern 
Jraq at the hands of their Kurdish compatriots, incited 
py the local representative of King Faisal, is a tragedy. 
That it should have happened a few hours after their 
departure from Syria, after a fortnight spent under 
French protection, and that less than a year after ad- 
mission to the League Iraq should be laying formal 
complaints against French action in Syria, bodes ill 
for the future. That the victims should be members 
of the oldest organized branch of the Church of Christ, 
the Nestorian, to whom we have repeatedly promised 
redress and autonomy, and whose spiritual and temporal 
leader has for 10 years pleaded, hitherto in vain, at 
Geneva, Whitehall and Lambeth for justice, provokes 
poignant reflections. 

But there are weightier matters at stake. The tragedy is 
adirect outcome of the failure of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, and of the League of Nations itself, to 
perform a duty imposed by the Covenant. It marks 
the failure, utter and irremediable, of the half-hearted 
attempts made during the past 10 years to * settle” 
the Assyrians in Iraq, not as a single people, but as 
seattered groups in climatic conditions wholly unfit for 
mountaineers. It testifies to the failure of our policy 
in Iraq during the past four years, and it is but a symptom 
of the profound malaise which characterizes the body 


Ts. some 500 men of one of the finest races m 


politie in Baghdad, 

For the massacre of Assyrians the Military Commander 
of King Faisal’s forces in Northern Iraq is responsible. 
He is, however, the nominee not of His Majesty but of 
the Iraqi Minister of Finance, Yasin Pasha, who, in 
the words of The Times is “ reputed to be hostile to British 
influence in Iraq but remains a power in the land.” 
Though he is a “ notorious anti-Assyrian, the Military 
Commander has been maintained in his command by the 
Tragi Government in spite of his failure to punish 
adequately one of his officers for an assault upon an 
Assyrian woman, and of British advice that he should be 
transferred.” Small wonder, then, that when the news 
reached King Faisal ‘* he suddenly fell ill, and lay sick 
in the Queen’s Palace, where he could see no one,” 
and we can sympathize with his declared resolve, 24 hours 
later, to return by air to Switzerland to complete his cure. 

The peecant Commander, at the moment of writing, 
remains at his post, an obstacle to the restoration of 
peace, a warning to all that neither the King nor the 
British Embassy have the last word in such matters : the 
British Advisers who urged his removal are helpless 
spectators of events for which the British Government 
has formally accepted ‘* moral responsibility.” Mean- 
while the Assyrian leader, Mar Shimun, a young man, 
edueated in England, to whose ability Lord Lugard 
pays a warm tribute, has been hastily deported to Cyprus, 
deprived of Iraqi citizenship and of his sole means of 
Support. Thus is 


* Decency and Custom starving Truth 
And blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him.” 
Unless he can go on to Geneva, to be heard by some 
member of the League ready to raise the question in the 
Assembly, all paper safeguards will be in vain. (Only 
last year some Kurds who petitioned the League were 
for that reason committed to gaol in Baghdad.) 
The Assyrians, numbering some 40,000 souls, desire only 
to settle as a community: they were willing to go to 
Persia, but that involved dispersion, They were anxious, 


as long ago as 1931, to emigrate into Syria, where the 
French were generally believed to be prepared to receive 
them. Upon one point they are unanimous: they can- 
not remain in Iraq; as Mar Shimun explained when he 
was in England last year, they cannot rely upon the 
power, even if they have confidence in the desire, of the 
British Government, to give effect to the repeated pledges, 
given at intervals since 1918, that 
autonomy in communal and religious matters should be 
accorded to them. There has of recent years been much 
talk of ** pledges.” Our pledges to the Assyrians were 
explicit, and they were earned by faithful service which, 
as Lord Lugard has reminded us, has exposed them to 
the taunt that it was for the British and not for Iraq 
that they fought for 10 years, ** and where are the British 
now ?”’ 
* Battle and toil survived, is this the end 
OF all your high endeavour ? Shall the stock 


That death and desert braved be made a mock 
Of gazing crowds, nor in the crowd a friend ?” 


some measure of 


Our failure to settle the Assyrians is due in part to the 
decision of the League’s Boundary Commission in 1924 
to divide their home lands between Turkey and Iraq. 
But this decision, though disastrous, would not have 
proved irremediable had we been able to “ settle” the 
Kurds who are in a majority in Northern Iraq and are 
implacably hostile to the Arab Government. They have 
been kept in their place hitherto by repeated visitations 
of the Royal Air Force. 
have been rained upon their villages, delayed action 
projectiles being used to prevent the inhabitants from 


Scores of tons of high explosive 


returning in search of livestock, of food or of their house- 
hold goods. Forty villages were wiped out thus only 
last year, with, it is believed, small loss of life, just before 
Traq joined the League, a symptom of the * spreading 
and uniform pattern of civilization,” to the extension 
of which in 1932 a distinguished visitor bore eloquent 
testimony, adding complacently that nearly one hundred 
Kurds who fled frontier to 
civilizing influences of the Royal Air Force were hanged 
without ceremony by the Turks in pursuance of sentences 
previously passed for crimes committed when the country 
was in their hands some eighteen years ago. That 
the Turks should be allowed to do to death by a mock 
judicial process nearly one hundred men from an area 
over which Great Britain held a mandate, without, as 
far as we know, any protest, was a lamentable, and 
it is to be hoped, an unprecedented event. It has had 
the effect of convincing the Kurds, at long last, that 
however desirous British Advisers may be of seeing 
justice done, nothing is to be hoped from Great Britain 


across. the escape the 


or her principal representative in Iraq. 

The Kurds are implacably hostile to the present régime 
and there are other elements which will not be slow to 
take advantage of divided councils at Baghdad. A just 
settlement of both questions is necessary to the peaceful, 
if not to the continued, Iraq, and it 
must unquestionably be imposed from without. The 
Permanent Mandates Commission evinced in full measure 
doubts, publicly expressed in this country by Professor 
Gilbert Murray, as to the wisdom of entrusting the Iraq 
Government with unfettered authority over non-Arab 
races. Their misgivings were allayed by the declaration 
of H.M.’s Government that “ should Iraq prove herself 
unworthy of the contidence placed in her, the moral 
responsibility must rest with His Majesty's Government.” 
By accepting that declaration, the League contracted 
an ominous precedent. It remains 


existence of 


out of its obligations 
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for the League, with our assistance and, Iet us hope, with 
the co-operation of the French, to repair, as best it may, 
the damage done by a decade of vacillation. That must, 
in my judgement, involve the transfer to Syria of the 
Assyrian nation, under arrangements made by a pleni- 
potentiary of the League.* If it fails, on this occasion, to 
see justice done, the Near East will, like the Far East, 


a -.— — 
draw its own conclusions, and the consequences may he 
far-reaching. In the words of Pope Benedict Xv 
(December 6th, 1915) iy 


“Nations do not die ; humiliated and oppressed, they subm; 
the yoke, while they prepare their revenge and trahemis fe 
generation to generation a melancholy heritage of hatred The 
are moments of pause in a duel. Such moments must be ra 
before the combatants stand once more face to face.” Seized 


Reflections on Sport 


By Anprié MaAvrois 


ee. so many others, I have no intention of des- 
scribing the series of matches in which we lost 
the Davis Cup and saved our honour. But I should 
ike to jot down a few observations made during the 
closing games, which may have a more gencral interest, 
and perhaps a more lasting one. 

Our bodies preserve certain habits of gesture long 
after our minds have ceased to believe in their eflicacity. 
Darwin observed that a great actress, miming rage, 
will bare her teeth and seem to threaten her adversary 
with a very improbable bite. When Cochet misses a 
stroke he opens his hands in a gesture of supplication, 
and, like an ancient warrior, gazes up at the heavens as 
if calling them to witness his ill fortune. Cochet cer- 
tainly does not believe that Mars or Jupiter, from any 
celestial gallery, is looking down on his reverses, but, 
despite himself, his demeanour is no doubt very like 
that of Achilles or Hector when they had hurled their 
spears wide of the mark. 

In similar circumstances, Merlin will clench his fist, 
the survival of a desire to strike which is instantly 


repressed, overcome by the downward stretching of 
his arms close to his body. Perry, like Cochet, calls 
upon the high gods, with upturned head and open 
mouth, Austin alone remains completely impassive ; 
in him Graeco-Roman civilization is outstripped, and the 
scientific. man blames his own shortcomings on nobody 


but himself. 

Cochet seems to be as sensitive to noise as a great 
writer, a great orator, a musician. It was Carlyle, I 
think, who for his work’s sake dreaded the noise of 
footsteps and even the song of birds ; Cochet appears to 
be upset by the faint whirring of a cinematograph 
«amera. As soon as he detects that almost impercep- 
tible sound, he is seen to turn his head anxiously, to 
trace the origin of the annoyance. Having discovered 
it, he makes a cordially imperious signal towards the 
operator to keep quiet. An aeroplane which passed 
over the stadium two or three times spoiled his play for 
several minutes. 

Perry, too, is highly strung, notwithstanding the 
mask of his smile which misleads the spectator. Through- 
out one set he was worried by an absent-minded linesman 
misjudging a ball as being inside the line. Watching 
his play, one can clearly grasp the nature of the mechanism 
of attention. The most highly perfected human machine 
can produce only a very limited quantity of foree. For 
perfect success in any one of its activities, all of that 
foree must be concentrated on one single point. 

Like the great orator, the great player in action 
must forget the rest of the world. For him nothing 





* A League of Nations Document published only last month 
(A.6. 1933) reviews the whole question in some detail and takes 
formal note of a declaration by the Iraqi Government that they 
were prepared to facilitate the settlement of the Assyrians cither 
in their own or in another country. ‘‘ Several of the members of 
the Council expressed their sympathy for the Assyrian community 
and emphasized the importance of the problem.” 


exists but this ball, that net, this racket. I have ofte; 
noticed that brilliant talkers hardly glance at those 
whom they are addressing: their eyes have a far-away 
look, turned towards some inward landscape which 
they are describing. If attention is to be effective it mus 
like a searchlight, be turned upon only a narrow segment 
Perry, at the start of his match, gave only nine-tenths of 
Perry to the game. He lost. As soon as he gave himself 
entirely, he was invincible. 
: ‘ ‘ , . , ; 

The real sporting attitude consists of desiring vietory 
but accepting defeat. Formerly, in England, French 
crowds were blamed as being too chauvinistie to 
sporting. The Davis Cup public freed itself from that 
reproach. It encouraged the French players ; it carried 
Cochet forward to a hard-won victory, but applauded the 
line strokes of the English players ; it kept silence during 
play ; it was constant in its respect for the umpires, 

Only at one moment did the public show a trace of 
partiality—in the middle of the Perry-Merlin mateh, 
There, for an instant, the crowd showed crowd reactions, 
But it was not so much national feeling as the natural 
result of any contest between big and small. Perry’ 
great stature dominated Merlin, who looked like a child 
prodigy confronting him. In the choice of a leader, the 
people’s favour is given to the strongest, and in a single. 
handed contest to the weaker—especially if the younger 
man shows himself courageous and almost the equal of 
his opponent. 

But the feeling quickly vanished. After the last rally, 
Perry’s spontaneous and gracious gesture of putting 
his arms round Merlin’s shoulders was warmly welcomed, 
The victors were cheered by an upstanding crowd, who 
listened bareheaded to “‘God Save the King” in an 
impressive silence. When the Cup itself was presented, 
the French hurrahs eame from the heart, No sense of 
grudge was visible; on the contrary, faces everywhere 
looked satisfied. Defeat had been expected ;_ victory had 
been within grasp; the victors were friends. Two 
disciplined, self-controlled peoples participated in one 
and the same ceremony. One moment of perfect 
civilization. 

It is hard to imagine that the relations between two 
countries can be affected by so small an event as a 
Jawn-tennis match. But they can be. A few days 
after the finals I was in London, and I could observe 
a quite perceptible rise of the Anglo-French sentimental 
barometer. Even on the boat a sailor said to me : * The 
French were good losers, sir. Better luck next year!” 
All the English newspapers were emphatie in their high 
praise of the friendly demeanour of the Paris crowd. 

The importance of ‘ gestures” in an_ international 
politics should not be underestimated. Remember King 
Edward’s visit to Paris in 1903: a few smiles, a few 
remarks passed to well-chosen persons, steady calm— 
and the whole atmosphere altered. General Balbo has 
conquered Chicago, Borotra, in his day, conquered 
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International life is founded on _ living 


[ondon, 
eymbols. 


‘ . e e e . . 

Reflecting on these matters, I felt that sport is more 
effective than international conferences in bringing to 
yass the reign of peace between the nations. And, I 
aid to myself, if struggle is absolutely essential to save 
the peoples from boredom, if every nation, as Herr 
von Papen urges, contains men for whom death on the 
hattlefield is the only conceivable form of happiness, 
why not replace dangerous and world-wide warfare by 
organized encounters between small armed groups, 
following the method and spirit of sports ? 


Wells would write that romance admirably. Imagine 
the League of Nations renting an island in the Pacific 
or the Mediterranean, to be given over to international 
grife. There, on days decided by a ballot-draw, each 
country would send its team, consisting of five thousand 
infantry, one thousand artillerymen, fifty tanks and an 
appropriate number of aeroplanes. Every week during 
countries would be summoned, One 


the season two 


Saturday Great Britain would play Russia; the next, 
Germany would play Italy . . . 

Both teams, during the week before their fight-match, 
would be entitled to prepare and fortify the ground ; 
‘ach could contrive the secret occupation of any point 
on its own side of the centre line. Umpires and public 
would watch the contests, suspended in balloons. The 
victorious team in the finals would win a gold cup. No 
modern war ever won as much. 

Thus everyone satisfied. Men of peace 
(whose name is legion) could live quietly at’ home, bring 
up their children, themselves to useful work, 
and occasionally attend the contests ; Herr von Papen’s 
friends would enjoy the unspeakable joys of firing big 
guns, breathing poison gas, and having incendiary 
bombs dropped upon themselves; and all passions 
would be soothed and satisfied with a minimum of damage. 

Does the fantasy seem absurd? It is simply an 
approximate picture of war in the Eighteenth Century, 
a happy age when armics were small, when civilians were 
onlookers, when fighting chivalrous and peace 
sporting. 


would be 


devote 


was 


Scraps of Paper 


By Joun SULLIVAN 


HOUSANDS of them floated down. The aeroplane 

circled twice over our heads, exuding green leaflets 

that fluttered eddying into the great open-air swimming 

baths. The second circle brought her over the village 

nearby, with leaflets broadcast all the way. Then she 
turned and flew back over the frontier into Germany. 

The swimming pool itself was well filled with people, 
aud all along its banks sunbathers had stretched them- 
selves, Above them again was a little terrace with tables 
and chairs set out for coffee. In a moment everybody 
had a leaflet. Some were read aloud with indignation, 
others perused in gloomy silence, while the children 
made a whole fleet of green-paper boats for the swimming 
pool. Perhaps the best way of dealing with the virulent 
propaganda. For such it was. The German was badly 
printed, and in long-winded sentences that made it 
dificult to take in quickly—but our chief difficulty 
lay in that, being English, we were incredulous. Certainly 
the translation hastily scribbled on a bit of paper seemed 
improbable. We checked it through again until the 
meaning of each sentence stood out clear, incredible 
but true. 

The pamphlet opened with a reference to the wonderful 
ight put up by the Tyrolese against Napoleon for 
freedom’s sake in 1809, and how all Germany had 
stood and marvelled. It omitted to mention the fact 
that the Tyrolese in this great stand had fought the 
Bayarians in several pitched battles and beaten them 
soundly, ‘Then a scurrilous attack on the personality and 
career of Dollfuss. Next, threats of what the German Nazis 
intend to do when they finally take over control in 
Austria. Finally, a rousing challenge to all “ loyal” 
Austrians to rise against their Government, overthrow 
it, and join the Nazis. 

While we were translating the leaflets a heated dis- 
cussion was going on between some Austrians at the next 
table. They glanced over at us. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” said one of them, in almost perfect 
English, ** would you mind telling us what you English 
think of this ?’ 

We looked up from our completed translation : 

“A piece of damned impertinence,” we chorused, 

He sighed. ‘I wish it were only that—it’s worse. 
Its going to drive this Tyrol into devastating upheaval 


and civil war—unless the Powers stop it. We have 
no army to speak of, since the Treaty of Versailles, 
whereas Germany has trained many thousands of 
Nazis. Will the Great Powers protect the independence 
of Austria, do you think % ”’ 

One of us remarked that it was improbable that 
Germany would be allowed to violate the Treaty of 
Versailles with impunity, and there was in it a special 
clause regarding the independence of Austria. 

He smiled wearily. 

** Sit down and tell us all about things,”’ we suggested. 
You can tell us more than we can tell you.” 

He thanked us and came over. 

“It won't be Germany that marches in oilicially — 
ostensibly it will be Austrians.” 

* Austrians marching into Austria ? ” 

* Exactly. They have attached about 8,000 Austrians 
that were in Germany when the Nazi came into power 
there are always many Austrians trading, doctoring, 
or teaching in Germany, you know. These men are now 
in camp. Some say in concentration camps almost as 
prisoners ; others say merely in training camps ag 
voluntary soldiers. They are being drilled, trained, 
When the time comes they will be marched 
across the frontier—the Bavarian frontier mainly — 
into Tyrol, accompanied of course and probably outnum- 
They intend to take 
Innsbruck in a few days, force a referendum on Tyrol, 
with one or two picturesque examples of what will 
happen to those who vote for Dollfuss. Those who do not 
come in to vote within 24 hours will have their property 


ec 


armed. 


bered by German Nazi soldiers. 


confiseated—those who do come in but vote against 
Hitler's domination of Austria will be shot as 
as the Nazis come into power. They will then declare the 
whole thing to be an Austrian movement—Austrians 
from within and without wishing to come under Nazi 
Government. Hitler himself is of Austrian origin, remem- 


soot 


ber. The Germans will keep well away from the scene 
... it’s all carefully staged... it will be diflicult 
for the Powers to talk about German = aggression, 


won't it?” 
“Po the Austrians want the Nazis ?” 
The man who had been speaking looked at the others, 
** Mein Gott, nein,” said all three, 
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The speaker continued, without undue haste or 
emphasis. 

“* Of course, in Austria there were some, and in Germany 
there were very many, who hailed Hitler at first as 
creator of a young man’s régime—a new life—a new 
order—a new chance for the young. But when the 
Communists slipped into the ranks and the Hitlerites 
adopted the main Communist weapon of a reign of 
terror, then the Nazi section in Austria grew much 
smaller.” 

“If the Nazis do come, what will it mean exactly ? ” 
I asked. 

He closed his eyes for a moment; then opened them 
and looked straight down the valley, across the shining 
black moorland pool, over the fields of margucrites 
and wild flowers, to where the green church spire was 
outlined against the towering snow-capped mountains. 

“What will it mean? Civil war. Bloodshed in 
our valleys.. Fighting in our village streets, the whole 
thing instigated and supported, but not officially acknow- 
ledged, by a foreign power and therefore impossible 
to quell. That’s what it will mean!” 

‘““Is Germany really united?” I asked. 

“Gott sei Dank, nein!” (God be thanked, no!) he 
answered. “ They are not all like that, but unfortunately 
those that get into power in Germany are those with the 


ee 
Prussian mentality, and the musical, inoffensive, Peace 
loving paterfamilias that you see in hundreds al 
over Germany, is overshadowed, even obliterated by 
the aggressive offensive type.” e 

“They may get a lesson if France walks into Mainz 
again.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Yes, I suppose so, but they will merely say and fed 
that France has long been awaiting the opportunity 
or excuse. It would be a much more salutary lesson 
if England spoke her mind and then France walked jy 
with England’s moral support. On the Contine 
England is still regarded as an umpire—disinterested, 
England, as an umpire with strength to uphold he 
decisions, is an ideal that still exists over here. Ajj 
she must maintain her status quo on the Continent, 
The Prussians hope to be in authority in Vienna shortly 
and they regard Vienna as a convenient back door t, 
the East.” 

** Does Germany really believe that she will be allowed 
to annex Austria, and the back door, with impunity?” 
I wondered. 

“She can hardly believe it, but she hopes her bluff 
may come off. I hope Great Britain,” he added, “ wil 
call the bluff, and give short shrift to the mentality 
that deals in little scraps of paper.” , 


Old and New England 


By Joun BERESFORD 


UST three hundred years ago—some time early in 

1633—the Governor of the Plantation in Massa- 

chusetts, New England, received a letter from Old 
England which ended as follows : 

“You have a little bird in your contrie that makes a humminge 
noyse, a little bigger than a bee, I pray send me one of them over, 
perfect in his feathers in a little box.” 

The date of this letter was November 21st, 1632, and 
as it then took anything from seventy to eighty days for 
a ship to sail from the Old to the New England, Governor 
John Winthrop received it sometime early in February 
of 1633. The Governor himself had only arrived as 
pioneer of the new colony of Massachusetts in June of 
1630. It had been a great wrench, uprooting himself 
from his beloved Groton in Suffolk. But the times, he 
thought, were out of joint: a Puritan of a noble type, 
he had watched the growth of a spirit in the government 
of Church and State which he could not approve. Perhaps 
in that land over the ocean, where other pioneers had 
already made scttlements—Captain John Smith at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607, the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth in 1620—perhaps there, men might live in 
greater spiritual and political freedom. Still, when it 
came to the point, when the ‘ Arbella’ lay off Cowes, 
prevented by contrary winds, and he thought of his wife 
whom he must leave behind till he had established the 
settlement, he was almost overcome. The old letters, as 
we read them again, quiver with an intense emotion : 


**T hope the course we have agreed upon will be some case to us 
both. Mondays and Fridays, at five of the clock at night, we shall 
meet in spirit till we meet in person.” 

So he wrote from aboard the ‘Arbella’ on March 28th, 1630, 
and again, five days later: 

‘Oh, how loath am I to bid thee farewell! but, since it must be, 
farewell, my sweet love, farewell...” 

But we started in 1633 with a letter to the now estab- 
lished Governor, and here we are harking back to 1630, 
with a strong inclination to go back further to Groton 
and mect old Adam Winthrop —the Governor’s father— 


who wrote charming letters and, on occasion, verses ! 
So casy is it, if you are an inveterate gossip, to become 


entangled in the web of old, forgotten far-off things, and 
in the “‘ once upon a time” of history. Reluctantly we 
return to where we began. 

The writer of the letter who was so eager for a humming. 
bird was Governor John Winthrop’s — brother-in-lay, 
Emmanuel Downing, the father of that redoubtable 
person Sir George Downing, who was later to give his 
name to perhaps the most famous street in the world. 
Emmanuel was an influential lawyer in London, and was 
able to render material help to the pioneers of Boston by 
intervening at critical moments with appropriate repre- 
sentations to the Secretary of State, Sir John Coke. And 
he was the means of rescuing the flocks and herds of the 
new plantation, to say nothing of the colonists’ children, 
from the lurking danger of wolves. For the country of 
Massachusetts was largely virgin forest haunted both by 
wolves and by Indians. It was in October of 1638 that 
Governor John Winthrop received from Emmanuel 
Downing the timely present of four Irish greyhounds 
How we wish we knew what the American wolves thought 
of their cousins from Ireland, when they first saw them 
stalking through the forest glades ! 

It was not till 1638, when the plantation of Massa 
chusetts had been thoroughly established and organized, 
that the Downings themselves left the old England for 
the new, and settled at Salem. The Downings had a 
faith in education almost modern in its vehemence; 
one of the reasons which had caused them to delay 9 
long before sharing the pioneering labours of Jolin 
Winthrop was the absence of any school or college in 
the new world where they could educate their so 
George. James, an elder son, did not matter: he had 
gone out with the Governor, but he was no scholar, wrote 
a villainous hand and much nonsense in his letters to 
his father, who thought he had better take to husbandry 
or trade as he seemed to be quite unsuitable for learning. 

Whether the Governor was influenced by the earnest 
Downings, or whether he had always determined to 
take the education of the youthful colonists seriously, 
onee the initial hardships and struggles were over, W 
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do not know : what we do know is that the gencral 
court of the new colony voted in favour of the establish- 
ment of a college in the autumn of 1636, that the needed 
finance Was provided in 1638 by the will of John Harvard 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, one of the settlers, 
who also left his library, and that Harvard College was 
founded in the following year. So a new Cambridge, 
within eight years of the voyage of the ‘ Arbella,’ came 
into being over the ocean, and the sacred light of learning 
spread its beams into the dark forests. ‘* Young men 
of good hope,” as Governor Winthrop called them, 
began their studies, and Lucey Downing had the satis- 
faction of seeing her son George numbered among 
them. 
. & s e e é é . 

Time has flown by. The few thousand colonists of 
the 1630’s have grown into the vast community of the 
1930's, and two or three struggling settlements into the 
United States. But of all the miracles of the three 
hundred years, the most notable has been reserved for 
this generation. For the participation of the United 


States inthe World Economic Conference really meant 
that the ‘ Mayflower’ and the ‘ Arbella’ have ceased 
to sail westward, that they have, in effect, turned their 
prows eastward for a voyage of re-discovery of the 
Old World. And whatever the ultimate results of the 
Conference may be, it is at least clear that a new con- 
ception of the unity of the world has emerged, and 
that upon the Old and the New England acting together 
will fall—has already fallen—the main task of pioneering 
the world out of anarchy into order. 

And so with pleasant thoughts of humming birds 
and of hounds, of the green fields of Suffolk and the 
murmur of great cities where once were only forest 
and the lurking wolf, with peaceful memories of wise 
John Winthrop and of prudent Emmanuel Downing, 
we wait the ultimate issue of things in good hope and 
faith. ‘* Happy those ’—the words come through three 
centuries with the clear sound of a bell—** who stand 
in good terms with God and their own conscience : they 
shall not fear evil tidings; and in all changes they 
shall be the same.” 


Le Cinéma Frangais 


[D’UN CORRESPONDANT FRANGAIS.] 


USQU’A la guerre histoire du Cinéma frangais reste 
J décourageante, C'est en France qu’a été tournée la 
premi¢re bande, mais c’est en Amérique que triomphe 
l'appareil des fréres Lumiére, perfectionné aussitdt par 
Edison, Les films francais, & part Poeuvre de quelques 
ares isolés comme George Méliés et Max Linder, pré- 
curseur de Chaplin, sont d’une incroyable médiocrité. 

C'est que le cinéma, comme moyen d’expression, 
présente des caractéres trés particuliers : il en est encore 
ila période de Penfance, sa technique se modifie continu- 
ellement en se perfectionnant, enfin il est lié & des con- 
ditions d’ordre économique. C'est ce qui explique la 
supériorité de Amérique, pays jeune, toujours affamé 
de nouveauté, et qui jusqu’a présent paraissait douc de 
ressources industrielles et financi¢res illimitées. 

Cest seulement vers la fin de Ja guerre que, grace 
aux progrés réalisés, un nouvel élément commence & 
compter: Ja culture. La production européenne va 
prendre alors quelque intérét. 

En France, malgré la pauvreté des moyens, les talents 
se révélent. Abel Gance est l'un de ceux qui ont donné 
de grands espoirs. Ses premiers films, Mater Dolorosa, 
Jaccuse, sont déja pleins de trouvailles. Dans la Roue, 
il entreprend le premier d’exprimer la beauté de la 
machine. Napoléon est dans l'ensemble un film manqué, 
mais qui atteste qu’Abel Gance reste un chercheur de 
qui lon peut toujours attendre un effort utile. Ses 
oeuvres sont inégales, mais il a lenthousiasme et la 
conviction, 

On pourrait en dire & peu prés autant de Léon Poirier 
qui de Jocelyn & Cain déploie un romantisme parfois 
excessif, mais animé d’une fougue entrainante. Ces 
deux metteurs en scéne, comme Jacques Feyder, qui 
produit la premicre Atlantide, et Raymond Bernard 
qui, aprés le charmant Petit Café donne le Miracle des 
Loups, restent en somme dans la tradition du film a 
grand spectacle. Sur ce terrain, malgré la supériorité 
de leur gout, il leur est difficile de lutter contre la con- 
currence américaine. 

Cest ailleurs chez ceux qui, au moins a Vorigine, ont 
negligé le point de vue commercial, que nous trouverons 
la véritable originalité et des caractéres plus spécifique- 
Ment francais. Lecrivain Louis Dellue montre une 


délicate et subtile sensibilité dans la Féte Espagnole et 
la Femme de nulle part. Marcel VHerbier, esthéte 
raffiné, Jean Epstein, chez qui le sens du réve s‘allie a 
la vigueur des images, doivent étre aussi comptés parmi 
les artistes authentiques du cinéma. Bien que leurs 
oeuvres soient souvent des tentatives remarquables 
plutdt que des réussites totales, c'est eux qui sans aucun 
doute sont dans la vérité. Il faut en dire autant du 
groupe surréaliste qui, 14 comme ailleurs, ouvre des 
voies difficiles, décevantes et méme irritantes mais 
nouvelles et qui enrichissent ceux qui sy aventurent. 
C'est de ce groupe que sort en effet notre plus grand 
metteur en scéne: René Clair. Son film surréaliste, 
Entr acte est pour lui surtout un exercice, mais il n’oubliera 
pas la lecon quwil en a tirée. Hl ne néglige pas pour 
cela celle du cinéma américain: Le Chapeau de paille 
d' Italie, adaptation de la comedie de Labiche, montre 
un sens remarquable du mouvement, mais il s'y ajoute 
la fantaisie, Pesprit, et surtout le goit le plus sir, une des 
qualités maitresses de René Clair. 

L’avénement du cinéma parlant, aprés nous avoir 
ramenés en arriére, a donné un nouvel essor & la produc- 
tion et permis A des metteurs en scéne comme Henri 
Roussel, Maurice Tourneur, Pierre Colombier, Jean Choux, 
qui a produit Jean de la Lune, Julien Duvivier, adaptateur 
de Poil de Carotte, de déployer des talents intéressants. 
Mais René Clair n’a cessé d’aflirmer sa_ supériorité. 
Sous les Toits de Paris, puis le Million, A nous la Liberté, 
Quatorze Juillet, ont triomphé dans le monde 
entier. 

Ce sont lA, avee des films comme Jean de la Lune et 
Poil de Carotte, qui montrent ce qu’on peut tirer pour 
le cinéma d’une oeuvre proprement littéraire, les expres- 
sions les plus réussies du génie francais dans cet art si 
jeune encore. Ce génie un peu trop abstrait peut-étre 
n’a que rarement le sens direct de Phumain qui anime 
si magnifiquement les films russes. C’est aussi que les 
Russes ont été jusqu’é présent les seuls & comprendre 
ce qui parait bien devoir étre le réle véritable du cinéma, 
art essentiellement social o& un peuple entier peut et 
doit se retrouver. Mais du moins ces films francais 
témoignent de qualités précieuses entre toutes: on 
y trouve les signes d’une culture ancienne et souveraine, 
le gofit, Vintelligence, la grace, la fantaisie, 
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Mr. Roosevelt and Labour 


[To the Editor of Ture Srecraror.| 
CHICAGO. 

Sirn,—The National Recovery Act campaign progresses 
with undiminished vigour. There is scarcely a shop 
window that does not display the Blue Eagle poster, 
signifying that the shop has complied with the President’s 
blanket code order as to minimum wages and hours of 
Iabour. Almost every advertisement in the newspapers 
carries the same symbol, It is emblazoned upon pas- 
senger automobiles and delivery trucks. I talked with 
a Republican politician in Wisconsin who said, “I 
wouldn't buy anything in a store that didn’t mect the 
President's requirements. This is patriotism, this is 
like a war.’ In Michigan a crowd of 300 indignant 
citizens gathered before the shop of a grocer who had 
refused to meet the President’s stipulations: — they 
were dispersed by the police before they had done any 
physical damage to the shop. Speakers for the Govern- 
ment denounce “ slackers and “ profiteers.”’, 

But the essence of the campaign, of course, is the 
increase of purchasing powcr through the increase of 
cmployment and the increase of wages, and it has become 
clear to many of those close to the Administration that 
the success or failure of the whole vast experiment 
will turn upon this question of the organization of labour 
in such a way as to make effective the demands of the 
President for shorter hours and higher wages. The 
owners and managers of the major industries will not 
themselves, it is fairly plain now, meet these demands 
voluntarily. The President’s argument that it is only 
by increased purchasing power gained through increased 
wages that the depression can be brought to an end 
has apparently not touched them. At least they give 
no sign that it has. 

There is the possibility of Government enforcement of 
the code through a huge army of inspectors. This 
would open the way for a top-heavy bureaucracy, riddled 
with corruption, which would defeat itself, as has hap- 
pened with Prohibition enforcement. I have discussed 
this question with Professor Paul H. Douglas of the 
University of Chicago. Professor Douglas has been 
adviser to Secretary of Labour Frances Perkins and to 
President Roosevelt on questions concerning the relation 
between labour and industry. He is probably the fore- 
most authority in this field in the country. He has 
urged upon Secretary Perkins and the President the 
importance of actively organizing labour into unions. 
It is his view that it is not sufficient that the code should 
stipulate that labour has the right to orgenize in fields in 
which it is now unorganized. He holds that, if the 
Recovery Act is to succeed, the Government must itself 
act as organizer. How far the administration in Wash- 
ington has come to accept this view Professor Douglas 
does not venture to say. But recent statements by 
Secretary Perkins indicate that she at any rate has in 
part come to this opmion. 

Here is one faced with the tragic weakness of the 
American labour movement. This weakness results 
from a number of causes. Successive waves of immigra- 
tion, bearing cheap Slavic, South European, Mexican 
and even Oriental labour, have retarded the growth 
of a coherent movement. Employers grounded in a 
primitive laissez-faire philosophy have made use of the 
most ruthless and unserupulous methods to check 
the organization of labour so that whole fields and large 
areas are without any real form of organization. In 
recent years labour leadership has come into the pos- 
session of exploiters of every kind. racketeers who in 


a 


many instances have not hesitated to sell out to employer 
for large bribes. These discredited leaders are naturally 
not trusted now by the rank and file. There has been 
pitiful lack of social education and social directioy 
within the labour movement. 

These are factors which Government organizers Would 
have to contend with if it was decided to throw the fy 
strength of the Federal Department of Labour bebigg 
the organization of unions in fields in which there are 
now no unions. However, the view of Professor Dough 
appears to be the logical one. There must be an effectiy, 
watch put upon the large industrialist to make giy 
that he will carry out the provisions of the Recover 
Act with sincere co-operation—a function which coy 
not be performed by an unwieldy bureaucracy, } 
is too much, apparently, to expect the large industrials 
to turn overnight from his primitive ‘laissez-faire belie 
to a form of State co-operation, mildly Socialistie jj 
its broader implications. 

There are strikes now throughout the United State. 
Union organizers are engaged in a desperate struggl 
to organize non-union labour under the official protection 
of the Government. Upon whether or not they suecee 
during the next five months the whele fate of th 
Roosevelt programme may turn.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Your Mippie Wesv Corresponnent, 


Bias 
ALL things unto themselves are absolute ; 
The leaf that falls before a frolic wind 
Is ripe for falling: thistle-down we find 
Anchor’d when oaks are riven from the root, 
The will, that grows through bush and bird and brate, 
IXnoweth itself within each human mind ; 
And aetion, that appears as purpose-blind, 
Is but the brooded thought no longer mute, 
Whate’er the hazard, at the first or last, 
The biasing remains within the bone ; 
Nor any force that lifts to make a cast 
Can claim the consummation as its own : 
“Tis what we are makes certainty of chance 
And in 'Time’s gamble seals the governance. 
WILLIAM Sovran, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SrecTAToR,’ AvuGust 24TH, 1833. 

NrEws OF THE WEEK.—Lord BrouGHam’s bill for the regulation 
of some of the offices in the Court of Chancery, and ‘the reduction 
of the salaries of those who hold them, passed the House of Com: 
mons on Thursday. By this bill the patronage of the Lord Chan: 
cellor is considerably diminished ; and the annual saving to the 
public, present and prospective, is not less than 55,750/. We know 
not from which of Lord BrouGuam’s predecessors we could have 
expected so beneficial and disinterested a measure as this. Lon 
ELpon would have sneered at the idea of relinquishing the appoint: 
ment of Masters in Chancery, which is given up by Lord BrovucHay. 
The Cabinet in future are to make, and be responsible for thee 
appointments; so that if any half-pay officer should assist Loni 
BrovuGuam, when in jeopardy from an overturn of his carriage, hi 
will not have the power of rewarding him appropriaiely, after th 
fashion of Lord Erpon, with a Mastership in Chancery, 

* * * * 
A NEW PIN. 

The Spectator may surely spare a paragraph to the announcemet! 
of a new improvement in the manufacture of pins ; especially whe 
it is considered how much our fair readers are interested in the per 
fecting of this minute but indispensable item of the toilet. Numero 
and sharp were the complaints of the clumsy, old-fashioned pin, 
whose heads were rudely formed of a twisted coil of wire; not only 
unsightly, but apt to yield to the pressure of the nail, and wouht 
the delicate finger; endangering the equanimity of the fair one: 
temper as well as her flesh. The pins at present in general use, areé 
great improvement upon the old ones, both in the firmness of th 
head and their neat appearance. The simile ‘‘ neat as a new pil 
has risen in estimation accordingly. The head is still formed of¢ 
separate piece of wire, but fashioned in the shape of the frustru! 
of an inverted cone, and more firmly fixed on ; but ever theseh 
have been known to come off. To put this inconvenience beyond 
the possibility of accident, the new improvement of which we spe 
has been devised. The patent ‘‘ Immoveable Solid-headed Pin 
consists of one entire piece of metal ;- the head is formed out of the 
wire of the pin itself; it nearly resembles the conical head. but 
smaller and neater. ‘ 
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Country Life 


Joy IN HARVEST. 
Harvest is nearly over ; and farmers, north and south and 


east and west, can recall no such general and particular 
excellence or earliness or quickness of completion. I found, 
this week, even in the little valleys of North Wales, where an 
arable field is a purple patch in the general greenness, 
wheat and oats and barley (especially barley) of supreme 
uality and high yield. One farmer said to me, ** It goes to 
my heart to sell such grain at such a price, though I know I 
hall get the quota.” The best price he could get, though he 
had threshed early, was 21s. a quarter. Our farmers are not 
« obstinate as once they were. It is on record that one 
Midland wheat grower vowed he would not thresh his stack 
till wheat was again 100s. a quarter. The stack stood and 
yas repeatedly re-thatched. Fifty years later a man of science 
wot leave to test the germination of this ancient seed ; and 
failed to induce a single grain to respond. It was as dead as 
its obstinate owner. This year much has been threshed 
either at the cutting or a week or so later, and put on the 
market at once by men whose chief trouble is want of capital. 
Money has left the land and is reluctant to return, in spite of 
exorbitant expenditure on a few amateur farms. 


* # co * 
Mort Moors, 

The extension of the grouse—the one exclusively British 
bird, though it has near cousins in many countries—appears 
to have been noted in a number of counties, including some 
in the extreme south. It is probable that the single bird 
surprisingly flushed on Lundy Island some months ago was 
blown there from either Dartmoor or Exmoor, where, in spite 
of successive failures in the past, I am told that recently 
imported birds are doing well, especially this year. The only 
place where 1 have ever personally had a chance of watching 
grouse at breeding time is on a moor on the borders of England 
and Wales ; and a very active old cock grouse that I watched 
seemed to think that the only danger was other grouse ; as I 
watched him he routed with splendid fury another fine cock 
that ventured too near the nest. The broods flourished, 
It was curious that the only sign I came across of the possible 
depredations of the hawks, which were _ satisfactorily 
numerous, was : dead cuckoo that seems to have been killed, 
however unlikely the fact, by some other bird. 

* * # 
DenicateE VERMIN. 

The flourishing of the grouse in Wales is accompanied by a 
calamitous experience among the vermin. In Merioneth the 
polecat, after an almost total disappearance, had become 
common, This year polecats, stoats and weasels, all of which 
had multiplied inordinately in some districts, have been 
afflicted with a sudden and deadly malady, that has infected 
even the ferrets. The facts should greatly interest 
Mr. Middleton and his group of Oxford biologists who are 
making an inquest into the ups and downs of animal life, 
especially of vermin. The distribution of the polecat is so 
narrow and its reappearance so sudden that it ought to provide 
peculiar facilities for this branch of biological enquiry. 
incidentally I learn that the kite, which had become the 
rarest of our hawks owing almost solely to the greed of egg 
collectors, has nested successfully in the West. But for the 
unceasing care of a group of argus-eyed watchers the bird 
would have had ne chance whatever. 

* *. # * 
CoLoNiZING MNGLAND. 

We all know—and regret—that migration from crowded 
Britain to empty Jands overseas has almost ceased. The 
Pairbridge school in Western Australia has become almost the 
only considerable oasis in a waste of vain effort. It remains 
an almost perfect model of the kind of migration that benefits 
the emigrant and both the country he leaves and the 
country he finds. A companion success, though of a very 
different source, has been achieved by the Migration Depart- 
ment of the ¥.M.C.A. They have been driven by force of 
titeumstances—and their own wisdom—to do for Britain 
what they had been doing for Britain-over-seas. In co- 
operation with the National Farmers’ Union and a rather 
Teluctant Ministry of Agriculture they have planted out, and 


are planting out a considerable number of town boys with 
British farmers. The quality of the applicants for this form of 
colonization is better than for the old emigration schemes ; 
and the success of the enterprise for the boys and for the 
farmers has been signal. Many of the boys have been 
sponsored by various societies (including the Overseas League, 
the Carnegie Trust, Miners’ Welfare Funds and the Boy 
Scouts’ Association); but there are hundreds of boys who 
desire the opening and plenty of openings. The Migration 
Department of the Y.M.C.A. (Kingsway House, 103 Kings- 
way, W.C. 2) should have no difficulty in raising the £2,000 
they need immediately. Such money would be—at least - 
twice blessed. 
* X * * 

Tue Timery Bus. 

It is always a little surprising to be reminded in late summer 
by the arrival of bulb catalogues that we must begin to 
think of the spring—and of Christmas ; and perhaps most 
people, including some of the best gardeners, put off the plant- 
ing or transplanting too late. There are bulbs and bulbs, 
or, if one must accurately distinguish, corms and corms. 
Some go on swelling and multiplying, some die and pass on 
their substance to the new bulb, some perish outright, if 
abandoned. The crocus is perhaps the oddest, and in some 
regards is not unlike that very different plant, the montbretia : 
the new bulb sucks out the life of the old. You would expect 
it to force’ its way out at the surface (since the new bulb 
is found on top of the old) but in an old cottage garden I 
have found the bulbs at an inordinate depth and thus as free 
from disturbance by the ordinary garden operations as 
the bluebells in the woods, which often by their depth defy 
the fingers, knives and even trowels of too acquisitive trippers. 


The greatest joy of the garden is the so-called naturalization 
bulb; and now English growers supply these in great per- 
fection. Indeed, our English narcissus and daffodil become 
unrivalled. Some of these (in my experience especially the 
Leedsii type such as Mrs. Langtry) flourish surprisingly when 
left to their own sweet will—indeed, in some gardens proved 
lustier than the wild Lent lily or daffadowndilly. Leave 
well alone is a good enough rule for some sorts in some 
places ; but in general most bulbs are the better for lifting 
in late summer before the roots begin to grow freely and 
replanting in time for the autumnal activity. (Of course 
the autumn-flowerers are in a different class, and the best 
cannot face the cold ground in winter. How many very 
amateur gardeners have bought the new and most glorious 
gladioli and lost them all by leaving them in the ground !) 
Without such replanting, at least now and again, say once 
in a lustrum, our bulb garden becomes a slum, suffering 
from gross overcrowding and the flowers grow smaller and 
fewer, and we miss the advantage that might be reaped 
from the natural multiplication. 


* * * * 


Whatever be thought of other bulbs, English-grown 
daffodils, as I have said, are probably the best in the world. 
The soil of South Lincoln especially is peculiarly suitable ; 
and our florists have been eminent in creating new sorts. 
All the bigger seedsmen, Sutton’s and Carter's and the 
Country Gentlemen's Association, have within the last year 
or two emphasized the value of British-grown bulbs, including 
daffodils, tulips and hyacinths, and their emphasis is the sign 
of the establishment and growth of a comparatively new 
British industry. It never was more promising than today. 
An autumn bulb that is perhaps not bruited so widely as it 
deserves is the montbretia. Some of the newer sorts are at 
least three times as big in blossom as the old; and are as 
gorgeous in the bowl as in the bed. How perfectly they 
coalesce with gypsophila! They are good for table decora- 
tion: but in recent competitions for this form of adornment 
they have come second or third to the strange but most 
delicately tinted African daisies, the Gerberas, which seem 
to be peculiarly designed for the lightness and grace demanded 
by the judges, and the colours suit artificial light. 

W. Beacnu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
suitable length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed, Tue Srecrator.]} 


HOW TO TACKLE UNEMPLOYMENT 
|To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sir,—Without in any way seeking to “ crack up ” the borough 
I have the honour to represent in Parliament, may I bring to 
your notice, in the hope that it may be of interest to the rate- 
payers of other districts, what Wandsworth, the biggest 
borough in London, has done in relieving unemployment ? 
Wandsworth has decided to spend £500,000 during the coming 
months, and that without adding a penny to the rates. The 
Council has authorized the spending of £80,000; local resi- 
dents have promised another £100,000; and the Minister of 
Health has sanctioned slum clearance schemes to the tune of 
£250,000. The balance is being put up by private enterprise- 
This is a record of which any borough might be proud, and 
as a consistent advocate of the value and importance of the 
local authority, I am happy to say that the initiative came 
from the borough council. Well may the Mayor say that if 
the example of Wandsworth were followed in every other 
borough employment would rapidly increase. 

The Prince of Wales has urged us again and again to break 
up the problem of unemployment into “little pieces *’ and 
tackle them locally. In our case this has been done, and done 
with such success that we have very few builders unemployed, 
and three thousand men who would otherwise be on the dole 
have been given work. I commend the example of Wands- 
worth to your notice, and to the notice of your local authority 
and ratepayers. If example is better than precept, here is 
example worth following.—I am, Sir, &e., 

LTouse of Commons. Henry JACKSON. 


POLICY TOWARDS GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 

Sir,—An English visitor to Germany hears continual com- 
plaint of the English attitude to German affairs. The 
average German feels aggrieved for a reason which we cannot 
too carefully remember, viz., that he is totally ignorant 
that outrages occur, and has been given reasons which even 
excuse the repression of Socialists, Communists and Jews. 
This fact has a practical bearing for ourselves, in that the 
policy of isolating Germany is based on the view that the 
Germans as a whole are proving to be ‘* Huns.” 

Public ignorance goes with other palliating features which 
are hidden from foreign observers. The Nazi Movement, 
e.g., advances an ideal of public service and Spartan sim- 
plicity, which (given the ignorance of outrage) appeals to 
the best class of young men. Anyone who has met the 
students of such a university as Koénigsberg would find 
himself convinced of this. 

The aspects of the new régime which make a good impression 
are indeed such as to give the visitor a too favourable view, 
because he is cut off from English newspapers and tends 
somewhat to forget the outrageous evils. It is equally true 
that the picture which we see in England, unrelieved by 
anything not ugly, creates a view which is too black. 

It is of vast importance that we should see the German 
situation in a true light, especially when the Disarmament 
Conference has approached its decisive stage. When in 
Germany recently I had interviews with several members 
of the Government, including Herr Hitler himself (to ask 
for facilities for certain charitable work), with professors, 
officials and representatives of other classes ; and I formed 
an opinion which I should like to offer—namely, that the 
responsibility for evil policy rests with very few, and that 
blame for allowing unauthorized arrests and brutalities lies 
with still fewer. 

To punish severely the young Nazis who had for years 
learnt to offer their lives for the cause would risk the charge 
of ignoring patriotism, and would therefore require great 
courage and wisdom. The deplorable fact that such courage 
has not been exercised is due to only two or three men of 
degenerate type, whom Herr Hitler would overrule if he were 
10t loyal to them on account of their services to him in the 
carly struggles of the Nazi Movement. 


Ss 


The most 






The limitation of responsibility to a small number of 
does not mitigate crime ; but, taken with the Allies’ Fespons. 
bility for a policy which produced exasperation and , 
strife, it helps to orientate the views which we Ought ty 
hold on the vital matter of Allied policy towards Germany 
Heated indignation is natural, but it may lead to errors of 
judgement. It inclines us to feel that no treaty should tb. 
made with Germany. The arguments for that course are fxr 
outweighed by the evident fact that if no disarmamen, 
convention is achieved, Germany would rapidly rearm, ay 
would adduce the moral ground that the Allies had broke, 
their undertaking to disarm on their part. 

A disarmament treaty would (ex hypothesi) secure inte. 
national inspection and control, and sanctions against , 
State which rearmed in defiance of the Treaty. On th 
other hand, if the opportunity of international agreement, 
afforded by the Disarmament Conference, is lost, we muy 
resign ourselves to the drift into war.—I am, Sir, &c., 

18 Cowley Street, S.W. 1. Norv Bvuxtoy, 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISE 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 
Sir,—While seeking in no way to detract from the enterpris 
shown by Italian railways in popularizing railway travel | 
must claim for British railways that they have been no les 
enterprising. Faced with prolonged depression of trade and 
intensive competition they have deliberately set themselves 
to win back, or retain, both passenger and goods traffic to the 
rail with, I think it must be admitted, some amount of succes, 

There are hundreds of business and other conferences held 
in this country every year to which people travel by nil 
because the railways have made it cheaper and more con 
venient to do so, and there is scarcely a sports meeting, festival, 
fair, agricultural or flower show, &c.—apart from great 
national events like the ** Derby,” ‘* Grand National,” “ Cup 
Final,” &e.—for which inducements in the shape of cheap 
tickets and special facilities are not offered. If Mr. Howari 
could see a list of these events held all over the country he 
would be amazed at their number and variety. 

It is claimed also that British railways have their finger on 
the public pulse so far as travel is concerned, and with many 
years of experience and not a little business psychology, can 
forecast pretty accurately what is likely to be required. In 
fact they foster movements in the early stages often before the 
public as a whole have become aware of them. The popu: 
larity of “ hiking ” and camping would not, I venture to say, 
have reached its present height had not the railways stim 
lated it by providing exceptional facilities. Hundreds o 
walking tours have been planned by the railways and 
printed in posteard and book form, complete with maps, 
providing for walks of from 8 to 20 miles. From the mail 
London termini alone there are 500 of these planned walking 
tour tickets. Then they have introduced “ mystery trips,’ 
‘moonlight rambles”? and ‘ conducted rambles ” by the 
score all over the country, which have become amazingly 
popular, some of them having carried over 2,000 passengers 
Special trains for cyclists are also run to enable them to avoid 
a long ride through the streets before they reach the country. 

The railways issue lists of camping sites and even provide 
old carriages for holiday quarters at a small rental for the week 
or fortnight. Regattas, Navy Weeks, Seaside Carnivals 
** Festivals of Light,” Highland Games, wherever they may be 
held, are provided with cheap facilities. evening trips to the 
sea and to places of interest are provided at fares in some casts 
as low as a farthing a mile, and whether it is the sports field, 
river, or country, similar cheap tickets are available to take 
the city worker out of town for a bathe, a walk or a game. The 
returning popularity of the river this year has been stimulated 
by cheap day and evening tickets to riverside resorts through 
out the country. 

Railway salesmanship in recent years has made rapid pt 
gress, and today one has only to look at the attractive 
announcements in the individual and joint railway advertise 
ments to realize that the railways are willing to try any ne¥ 
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ment, provided there is a fair chance of success, which 
may give comfort, pleasure or convenience to the passenger. 
Innovations without number have been introduced. Cocktail 
pars, films, broadcasting, hairdressing saloons, cafeteria, &e., 
on the trains are evidence that the companies are not in- 
gecessible to new ideas, while at the same time providing 
comfort, consideration, safety and speed in travel which are 
ut equal in the whole world.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. ARTHURTON. 

33, Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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REVOLT AGAINST TITHE 

[To the Editor of Tux Srrcrartor.| 
Sir,—In view of the article on the above subject in your issue 
of August 4th, and particularly the criticism of the policy of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, I trust that you will permit me to reply 
for that body. 

About 7,000 tithe-owning incumbents look to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty for the collection of tithe rentcharges amount- 
ing in the aggregate to a little over £2,000,000 annually. For 
the majority of these incumbents the collection of the tithe is 
a vital necessity. Whilst it is true that the agricultural in- 
dustry has been depressed for several years owing to low 
produce prices and high costs of production, and that in the 
Fastern and South-Eastern counties of England the depression 
has been acute, it is also a fact that advantage has been taken 
of the bad times to promote agitation against payment of 
tithe and for amendment of the !aw in the interests of tithe- 
payers. 

The claim is that in view of the heavy fall in agricultural 
ptices since 1925 there should be a corresponding fall in the 
value of tithe rentcharge. The Governors’ reply is that the 
Act of 1925 was intended to be a settlement, and that, while 
admitting that many landowners are severely handicapped by 
the prolonged agricultural depression, the Bounty policy of 
considering hard cases on their merits and making remissions 
where possible is the best way of meeting the realities of the 
position. If a general flat rate concession of ten or fifteen 
per cent. were made under statutory authority this would 
benefit all tithepayers indiscriminately, including thousands 
of small payers on urban property and others who are not 
affected by the agricultural depression, whereas such a con- 
cession would be of no use whatever to an owner-farmer whose 
position and prospects depended entirely upon the measure of 
relief he could secure. In the latter class of case the Bounty’s 
aim is to help the farmer, and if possible, keep him in business. 
Following this policy of generous remission where necessary, 
the Governors have given rebates up to twenty-five per cent. 
and (especially where mortgagees and others make remissions) 
upwards. As to the grievance against the titheowner because 
he will not enter into a conference to secure his own undoing, 
let it be borne in mind that Queen Anne’s Bounty are virtual 
trustees for thousands of the clergy who were induced to agree 
to accept a loss of income in 1925 because it was held out to 
them that the Act of that year was to constitute a final set- 
tlement. Tithe is not a burden on agriculture but an obligation 
on landowning, and it must be remembered that no farmer 
pays tithe except on land of which he is the owner. The tithe 
burden of the owner-farmer is, moreover, greatly exaggerated 
in the current attacks on tithe. Although it is admitted by 
the writer of the article that over most of England tithe is not 
a very serious burden, he nevertheless suggests that in some 
arable ownerships the tithe may exceed half the value of the 
heavily depreciated produce. This is surely gross exaggeration. 
No such case is known at the Bounty Office. 

It is estimated from agricultural statistics that not less than 
£140,000,000 of agricultural produce was sold off lands in 
England and Wales subject to tithe rentcharge in the agri- 
cultural year 1930-31. The whole tithe rentcharge (lay and 
ecelesiastical) is about £3,000,000 annually and, even if the 
whole of it came from rural areas (and a good deal comes from 
urban land) it would follow that on an average tithe rent- 
charge represents not much more than 2 per cent. of the sale 
price of agricultural produce sold off lands subject to tithe. 
Moreover, tithe is normally only about 5 per cent. of the total 
outgoings of the owner-farmer. In many cases it is less than 
that, and even in the most depressed areas it rarely exceeds 
10 per cent. The stabilized figure of £105 was fixed by the 
Government after careful invest igation and after considering 


evidence of experts. Up to the end of 1931, the tithepayers 
had benefited by millions by the legislation of 1918 and 1925, 
and it is only since 1931 that the figure of £105 has been in 
excess of what would have been payable on the septennial 
averages. Even today on the fifteen years’ averages (the 
averages prescribed by the Tithe Act of 1918) tithe would be 
payable at the rate of £123 16s. 74d. per £100 tithe. More- 
over, taking a long view, who is to say that £105 is too high ? 
The real remedy is to make agriculture pay, and there can 
be no doubt that the position is being gradually improved, as, 
for example, by the wheat deficiency payments (about 
£2,600,000 in the first cereal year), the sugar beet subsidy, 
the marketing schemes, the regulation of meat supply, &c. 
When agricultural prices rise to a reasonable level I think 
we shall hear little more of anti-tithe agitation. It should be 
recognized that thousands of incumbents are simply not in a 
position to agree to any general reduction of tithe income, 
and it would be unfair to ask them to make sacrifices except 
in those cases, where, after careful investigation, the Bounty 
is satisfied that it is right to make a remission.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorcre MIpDLETON 
(Chairman of the Tithe Committee of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty). 
Bounty Ojjice, 8 Deans Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 


{To the Editor of Tux Srucraror.] 

Sir,—Canon Edwards Rees says this is a revoiting age. It 
is—in a double sense. Let him name, if he can, a spectacle 
more revolting to Christian eyes in this age than the present 
methods of Christian pastors and colleges in ‘** rounding up ” 
the flock of tithepayers; and if Queen Anne’s Bounty are 
**more than ordinarily humane trustees,” pray let him give 
us his conception of a more than ordinarily inhuman one. 

The raids at midnight or at dawn by our modern moon- 
lighters on sleeping homesteads ; the harrying, driving and 
loss of valuable cattle ; the siege and investment of growing 
crops by the tented * storm troops ” of the titheowner in the 
shape of bailiffs abetted by police ; the triple processes of law 
invoked against a poor Suffolk widow on precisely the same 
state of facts, and which Mr. Norman Birkett (all lawyers 
agreeing) declared to the judges to be oppressive ; the lawless 
distraints levied by New College, Oxford ; the invocation of 
process by Queen Anne’s Bounty against an honoured county 
court judge to answer to the King’s Bench for the conduct of 
tithe matters in his own court—such methods are repugnant 
to the people. A mortgagee, a banker, a farmer’s merchant 
are creditors who have been solicited by the farmer and 
whose debts are founded on full and valuable considera- 
tion received. The titheowner is an unsolicited creditor 
laying claim to an unjust feudal tax originally levied for 
services which he has long since ceased to render. ‘To contend 
that these several obligations are of the like class is to be 
merely fantastic.—I am, Sir, «c., W. J. Wenuam. 

5 Gray's Inn Square, W.C.1. 


WHY HUNGARY UNDERSELLS 

[To the Editor of Tur Sreecrator.] 
Sir,—In your ‘“‘ News of the Week” in The Spectator of 
June 30th, you refer to ** A demand by Hungary, backed up 
by other debtor countries, for the creation of machinery 
for the adjustment of international debts.” And youstate 
that this received a * tepid welcome from Mr. Chamberlain 
who wants the creation of bodies analogous to our Council 
of Foreign Bondholders.” 

The very able Editor of the Statesman of Calcutta, has 
recently drawn attention to “a new and strange competitor 
that has recently entered the market for the provision of 
railway plant in India.” It seems that within the last year 
* the Government of India have placed orders for half a million 
pounds worth of boilers, cylinders, and conversion parts for 
locomotives, tyres, wheels, axles and other items with the 
Royal Hungarian State workshops.” The Government of 
India very properly placed this huge order with Hungary 
because the Hungarian tenders were remarkably low. India 
has clearly benefited to a far greater extent than the figure 
mentioned would suggest. The Hungarian workshops quote 
abnormally low rates and have forced British firms, in a 
desperate effort to maintain their old connexion in India, to 
tender prices which are far below the cost of production. In 
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short, the long-established position of British contractors 
in railway industries in India is being rapidly undermined 
by this astonishing newcomer. 

It is, therefore, important to ask what has produced 
this amazing competition. It is a long story but it can be cut 
short by stating that we are confronted with the hard fact 
that 
“ British manufacturers are being hopelessly beaten out of the 
Indian market and are having their business made unremunerative 
by Hungarian State Workshops which sell at far below cost because 
they have been financed by the League of Nations, and because their 
Government is in default, and is using money owed to British Bond- 
holders to finance its workshops.” 

Dr. Carpenter, the British Commercial Secretary, late of His 
Majesty’s Legation, Budapest, in his report on the ‘* Economic 
condition of Hungary ”’ exposes these facts and does not rely 
on his own authority. He quotes the damning quarterly 
reports of Mr. Royall Tyler, the representative of the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations in Hungary. 

We read : 

* It is clear there is not a chance—and there never was a chance of 
the budget estimates for the year balancing. One of the most urgent 
steps to be taken in the direction of sound financial practice is to 
exact stricter budget methods from the State undertakings. In 
view of the true position there can be no doubt that the proper course 
is to discontinue the State Iron Works.” 

There is no reason at all to suppose that the Hungarian 
taxpayer will ever be called upon to face the music and make 
yvood the losses incurred by the Hungarian State treasury 
in connexion with the railways and iron works. Why should 
he so long as British bondholders can be kept out of their 
money ? The writer in the Statesmian pertinently quotes 
Dr. Carpenter who says : 

“ The Hungarian Government have by various decrees and laws 
rendered the repayment of all foreign debts impossible—an English 
yroup was formed and concluded a standstill agreement in February, 
1932, by which the British Banking Creditors agreed not to enforce 
their claim for a period of six months. This agreement is operative 
till February Ist, 1934.” 

During that time all British firms will be compelled to submit 
tenders for goods at below cost, while the Royal Hungarian 
workshops, running at a huge loss, will go merrily on driving 
British manufacturers completely out of the Indian market. 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. D. JENKINS. 

Poona. 

HERR HITLER’S PROBLEMS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Sir,—Your article on ‘‘ Herr Hitler’s problems ”’ hardly gives 
the real European situation over Austria; in fact, it is 
extremely misleading. One would imagine that Germany, 
for the sake of sheer conquest, was coercing Austria into a 
Union, and that Great Britain and France, as righteous up- 
holders of a nation’s independence, were protesting. 

But the situation is fundamentally a very different one. 
France, as part of her Central European politics, has been 
trying to obtain control of ‘Austria for years, She is now on 
the point of lending Austria money, on the condition that she 
makes no Anschluss with Germany for a period of 35 years. 
This is, of course, a much subtler, and less noisy, method of 
doing exactly what the Germans are trying to do now. But 
for France to protest against German interference in Austrian 
internal or external politics, is simply pot calling kettle black. 

France has, in any case, no motive other than pure political 
power, and has not even the excuse of affinity in race and ideals, 

The ordinary man in the street must ask himself—why 
should Austria and Germany not unite economically, if the 
majority of Austrians desire it? To any one who knows 
Austrian economics, it is the one thing that would place 
Austrian business on its feet far more effectively than the 
continual issuing of loans to a country that, by itself, is 
doomed to economic extinction. 

Unfortunately, the British people, judging by their Press, 
are very prone to form judgements on situations in foreign 
countries, without any conception of the ideals or tempera- 
ment of the peoples concerned, and in fact with complete 
indifference to them.—I am, Sir, &e., 

V. Sincirair Rem. 

17 Whitehall Road, Harrow. 

{Germany is endeavouring to coerce Austria into a union, 
or its equivalent, and all the evidence goes to show that the 
majority of Austrians desire no such thing.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


a 
THE MARSH HARRIER’S CRIMBS 
[To the Editor of Tux. Spectator. | 

Str,—I was interested in Major Buxton’s article on 
Marsh Harrier at Home,” in your issue for August 4th, | 
recently spent several delightful days with the Harriers a 
agree that they are very fine birds. But there is another sid 
to the protection which is given these birds of prey, and that 
is the enormous toll of small birds which they are responsible 
for. In one haunt where both the Marsh Harrier and 
Montagu’s Harrier are protected, several species of small 
useful insect-eating birds have almost disappeared. At one 
time the graceful Yellow Wagtails were a feature of the Marsh, 
now they have been wiped out. During three days that | 
spent in a hide watching the Harriers they brought to their 
young many young larks, pipits and lapwings. 

A keen field naturalist, and one who has, I believe, mop 
knowledge of the marsh birds than any living man, told me 
that he considers each pair of harriers are responsible for not 
Jess than 1,000 small useful birds each season. On the othe 
hand each pair of small birds such as wagtails, warblers and 
pipits destroy not less than 10,000 injurious insects if they 
succeed in rearing one brood of young. 

It is a difficult question to decide. The harriers are ay 
ornament to the marshes, and it gives all nature lovers delight 
to wateh them, but it is the small birds which assist us ip 
ridding the countryside of destructive insects, yet these form 
the staple food of these handsome birds of prey.—I am, Sir, 
«&e., Oriven G. Pie, 

The Bungalow, Leighton Buzzard. 


BANKING AND POLITICS 

[To the Editor of Tue Srpecraror.| 
Sir,—In the “Notes of the Week” of your last issue, you 
deplore the notion that banking and credit policy should be 
exposed to political influences. If by political influences you 
mean party chicanery, everybody will agree with you. But 
if by politics you mean the direction of the welfare of the 
country, surely it is time that banking and credit policy should 
be not only exposed to political influences, but directed by 
politics ; for such is the development of modern finance, that 
either the government rules the banks, or the banks rule the 
government, i.e., the country. 

The latter is the present state of affairs, and a bad state of 
affairs, for however well and honestly the banks are run, and 
in this country they are run superbly well and with complete 
honesty, the banks are responsible to nothing but banking, 
In his Finance Notes, Mr. Kiddy quotes Lord Snowden saying 
of the bankers at the crisis of 1931: ‘* Whenever a political 
issue was raised we were told * that is your business, we are 
not politicians and we leave that to you.’ ”’ Naturally ; not 
the shadow of responsibility was to rest upon them. Yet it & 
was their policy, so loyally implemented by the government, 
that determined how much money there should be to spend(an 
education and other things); how many men should be 
employed, how much of the surplus stocks of foods should be 
distributed to the millions living on the verge of destitution. 

Thus the chief issue of politics today is to determine how 
the banks shall be made to serve the people, and who shall be 
made responsible to the people for the results of banking 
policy. Can we any longer allow a group of private persons, 
however honourable, to direct the most vital of national 
interests without responsibility to ourselves, that is, to the 
government we elect to serve our interests ? Westminster s 
responsible to us; is it not time that Threadneedle Stre¢! 
were made so too ?—I am, &e., Bonamy Dosrtk 

Mendham Priory, Harleston, Norfolk. 


WORK AND BEAUTY 
[To the Editor of Tue Speecrator. | 
Sirn,—There is probably no class that has suffered mote 
from the hard times than the less fortunate type of artist 
In Belgium I saw a plan at work for decorating publi 
buildings: young men were paid about £120 a year t 
paint historical scenes on the walls, under a superintendett 
who, I believe, got about £360. In this way a really beautiful 
adornment was being provided at very moderate cost. and 
employment was given to struggling people in a maniet 
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good hopes for the future. We, if we wish 
fine structure, offer some thousands to a 
celebrated artist ; and in the end are probably dissatisfied 
with his work and have no more. The result is that a small 

rt of a room or hall has perhaps a fine bit .of colouring, 
Il the rest is left bare. As an example I may give the 
really good work of Leighton at South Kensington that 
remains without proper surroundings ; and contrast with it 
Mr. Hole’s painting in the Antiquities Museum at Edinburgh, 
where the whole is finished in keeping. The tout ensemble 
of many Italian and French galleries is pleasing beyond 
anything I know here, because an artistic scheme for the 
whole has been carried out, though the separate pieces may 
not be of outstanding merit. 

Windsor is, I should say, from the outside the most imposing 
palace in the world ; but the inside is almost the poorest. 
George IV perhaps, as at Buckingham Palace, favoured the 
notion of primus inter pares, that his home should be the finest 
house in the land. Hence the rooms have not the grandeur of 
Versailles or the Vatican; but they might reproduce the 
homely beauty of those at Florence and elsewhere, before the 
pride and ostentatious views of Louis XIII set up a false ideal. 
To me the Villa Borghese at Rome is the building most finely 
adorned’; the walls are of beeswax-like panels edged with 
marble of German sausage colour, between which are white 
columns with capitals and bases of bronze ; the ceilings are 
painted ; and the floors of inlaid marbles. The whole is exactly 
right for showing up the superb pictures and statues placed 
before it. We, perhaps, cannot command such taste and skill, 
but young men might be able and happy to do really good 
work under the direction of a first-rate artist, whose aim 
would be rather to leave a worthy specimen of his ability 
and not to exact a great tribute for making a “ joy for 
ever.”—I am, Sir, &e., Paivie J. DEAR. 

Edinburgh. 
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POLICE BOMBING 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sin,—Major Yeates points out, quite correctly, that the 
abolition of bombing on the N.W. Frontier will entail extra 
casualties upon “* Rajput, Punjabi and Mahratta lads,” and 
by implication throws this into the balance against the 
abolition of bombing in Europe. In fact he taunts those 
who are in favour of the total abolition of bombing as seeking 
to “assure their own safety.” <A little sense of proportion 
appears necessary. On one side lies the havoc to life and 
civilization generally which must follow air attacks upon 
Iondon, Paris or Berlin, upon the other a few hundred 
casualties upon professional soldiers who have voluntarily 
taken up that occupation. 

The problem is this, do we want to reduce Europe to the 
state of the N.W. Frontier or would it be better to bring law 
and order in the N.W. Frontier nearer to the European 
standard ? Is not the latter objective one of the reasons 
that the British flag is to be found in the wilder regions of 
the world ? 

As mentioned in my last letter, road construction is one 
of the answers to this problem and, if expensive, may prove 
cheaper in the long run than retaining aerial bombardment 
throughout the world !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pumie S. Mumrorp. 

St. Mary's Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex, 


* REVOLT OF WOMEN ” 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.] 
Sin,*It is usually wise of authors to let pass whatever is 
said of their books by reviewers. But in your notice of my 
hook with the above title you make a statement so interesting, 
and so surprising, that I feel I ought in the cause of knowledge 
to ask for the authority on which it is based. 

You say, ‘* The limitation of births has been known and 
practised by uncivilized peoples from time immemorial.” 
This is a discovery. Where can one learn more about it ? 
Every writer on the subject with whose work I am acquainted 
Tecognizes that in many lands populations have been kept 
down by infanticide. 
Rationalism in Europe, Chapter VI) that in addition to 


Lecky said (Rise and Influence of 


“wars, famines, pestilence and vice, and those early deaths 
which are so frequent among the poor, there was no other 
adequate check to the excessive multiplication of the species 
but abstinence from marriage.” No work I have read gives 
any information about the regular and habitual practice of 
birth control which you say has been common “ from time 
immemorial.”” May we know more about it ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
London, HAMILTON FYFE. 


[Our reviewer writes :—‘ Suflicient particulars will be found 
in Professor Malinowski’s various books, Pitt Rivers’ Clash 
of Culture and Contact of Races, and Marie Stopes’ 
Contraception.” —Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE MUSE AND A MINISTER 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—Reflections on the Colonial Secretary’s observations on 
petitions from Kenya natives in the House of Commons to- 
wards the close of the session (*‘ The majority of them appear 
to be connected with a certain Archdeacon Owen’s mission. 
The Archdeacon, I may say, seems to have ample time to 
devote to matters which are only remotely connected with his 
spiritual charge.”’) have prompted me to proffer the following 
comments : 


Yes, Philip, you may read of them in novels— 
A poor Black folk, who seldom brush their hair— 
The kind of ignorant folk that meekly grovels 
Until they find a powerful friend is there ; 
And this same Owen treats them, in their hovels, 
As you might treat the ladies of Mayfair ; 
Yes, Philip, you must do your best to weaken 
The elbow of this dangerous Archdeacon. 


*Tis true, he has not got your faithful host 
Of flatterers schooled in Primrose League tradition ; 
His low-paid job, respectable at most, 
Is not at all a business proposition ; 
His friends have never read the Morning Post, 
So insignificant is their condition ; 
Niggers may venerate his name, ’tis true— 
But no one cares a damn what niggers do. 


Black people speak his name with admiration— 

Black faces grin with pleasure, where he comes — 
But, from your standpoint, that’s no consolation 

For missing all the trumpets and the drums ; 
His sphere, in short, is just a Mission station, 

With, at the finish, no great choice of plums ; 
Compared with yours, his prospect’s none too garish— 
A damaged liver, and a country parish. 


His is, in fact, a most obscure condition 
(I use this word again because it rhymes 

With what’s to come) and one who has Ambition, 
And up the ladder sedulously climbs, 

Would never think of taking on a Mission 
That doesn’t get reported in The Times, 

Or losing, for the sake of helpless Blacks, 

Those rich rewards that fall to Party hacks. 


Fortune’s a fickle jade, as all can see, 

And sometimes cheats the lover who has kissed her ; 
Still, you are now her favourite, not he— 

You’ve won her, and the poor Archdeacon’s missed her 3 
He’s a poor drudging priest, and you are “* The 

Right Honourable Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister ”— 
And soon will earn (bright goal of such careers) 
Apotheosis—in the House of Peers. 


But some day you and he—and White and Black— 
Will plead your cause before Time’s great Consistory ; 
And when they ask who you were—looking back— 
They'll find the question something of a mystery ; 
They'll have to search in Whitaker’s Almanack 
Among the odds and ends of ancient history ; 
Your name, to future times, won’t seem a beacon ; 
I’m not so sure about the good Archdeacon! 


A man who knew not when he was defeated, 
Or whether he was kicking o’er the traces ; 
Was sometimes, I admit, a trifle heated, 
And thought but little of the airs and graces, 
But, when plain truths had got to be repeated, 
Stood up and told the rulers to their faces— 
A man who risked his job to serve the weak, 
And blurted out what toadies feared to speak. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
CuarLES RODEN Buxton, 
6 Erskine Hill, N.W.11. : 
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A Frenchman’s England 


By Raymonp Las VERGNAS 


Le Mur Mitoyen, which Count Serge Fleury so comprehensively 
depicts in his recent book,* is the party wall separating Great 
Britain and France. It might be said, at first sight, to 
represent the Channel, and that it obviously does, in a material 


sense. Its inner meaning, however, goes much deeper. The 
party wall does not so much refer to the more or less narrow 


stretch of water that lies between the two countries. It 
really stands as a vivid symbol of all those harmful though 
petty misunderstandings that so often arise from the fact of 
contiguity without sufficient mutual acquaintance. 

If the significance of the title is not immediately clear, that 
is a consequence of the author’s dislike of stock-phrases and 
literary platitudes. His originality is further evinced by the 
method chosen for the presentation of his ideas. Foreign 
books about the English belong to a time-honoured tradition. 
But, in most cases, they provide the reader with a mere study 


of England alone. For instance, the late Paul Cohen 
Portheim’s England, the Unknown Isle, mainly owed its 


success to the brilliant and accurate description it gave 
Germany of British ways and manners. Again, the success 
in France of Felix de Grand Combe’s 7'u viens en Angleterre ? 
was to a large extent due to the fact that it offered the 
French people a skilful and rather amusing picture of English 
life. But, in both books, the other side of the wall was left 
altogether in the dark. One of the chief merits of Count 
Fleury’s volume is that he avoids precisely this defect. By 
bringing forward a neatly balanced estimate of both countries, 
the author has not only displayed his capacity for mental 
equipoise and intellectual clarity ; he has, at the same time, 
achieved a work of art that may be not improperly described 
as a literary diptych. 

The first half of Le Mur Mitoyen, which deals with the 
manifold aspects of English contemporary life, begins with 
a chapter which does not, somehow, chime in tune with the 
rest of the book. The opening lines of what is otherwise a 
thoroughly fair criticism are not, in fact, devoid of bias. It 
may be feared that to French readers the portrait of a 
proudly insular Briton, supercilious and particular to a 
shade, which strikes, indeed, the keynote to the overture, 
ean but give a wrong impression of the general tone of the 
piece. Fortunately, that impression soon fades, and the 
clearer the author’s aim appears the better we are bound to 
appreciate it. The chapters concerned with ‘ Religion,” 
“The English and Ourselves,” ‘‘ Snobbishness,” ‘ The 
Pleasures of Arrival,” ‘* The Survival of the Past,’ and ‘ The 
Joys of Hospitality’ are remarkable for their complete 
absence of prejudice and their always successful attempt at 
fair play. It is a French view of England, no doubt, and 
French it is to the very pith, but it nevertheless surprisingly 
escapes that tendency to destructive criticism which is 
assumed to be one of our leading intellectual traits. It 
seems as though Count Fleury had set his mind on avoiding, 
above all, complacent and sweeping generalizations. He 
consistently combats erroneous statements that are grounded 
on mere hearsay, and repeated in France about the English. 
He never loses an opportunity of doing homage to the British 
character and hopes thereby to make his French readers 
realize that ‘‘ we differ from each other just enough to enjoy 
the pleasure of novelty.” 

A chapter on English cooking affords a striking example 
of Count Fleury’s deliberate purpose not to follow the beaten 
track. It would have been safe enough to pass a traditional 
criticism on the superiority of continental chefs. But the 
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author does not yield to the temptation of praising elaborate 
culinary art. He avoids treading in the steps of Aleié 
Mirobolant, the wonderful French cook in Thackeray’; 
Pendennis ; he would rather pity him for being deprived 
of the pleasure of enjoying an English breakfast, and 
pays a rather unexpected tribute to British food. Thy 
of course, almost borders on paradox, and will probably 
fail to convince many of our French people who do really 
plume themselves on being the subtlest menu-makers in the 
world. Count Fleury might have, more aptly, indulged his 
bent for eulogy by commenting on the English gentlemaniike 
way of behaving at the dinner-table, which strikes us y 
much when we visit England for the first time. Still, slip 
such as these are minor blemishes compared with the strong 
current of sympathy which runs throughout the book. — 

















In the chapters on * Emotions and Mourning,” “ The 
Universities,’ ‘On being Popular,” ‘* Sport,’’ “ Money 
Matters,” ‘An Englishman’s Home” we find exhibite 
again those qualities of sympathy and insight which ar 
characteristic of the author's best manner. One is sorry that 
the study on “ The Literary Gods,” which follows immeidi- 
ately, leaves an impression of weakness. It is a pity that 
Count Fleury should not have seized the opportunity of 
acquainting his so-called rational French readers with 
the inborn love of the English for the gorgeous glamour of 
anything weird and mystic, unfathomable and supernatural, 
instead of poring, as he does, over sheer detective or senti- 
mental twaddle. 

A chapter on Scotch humour and French “ galéjade” is 
particularly felicitous, as it succeeds in bringing to the fore 
authentically new stories of Marius’s world-known power o! 
farcical invention. But the last two studies are undoubtedly 
the most interesting. One is concerned with the royal 
family and pays due homage to the Xing and to the Prince 
of Wales. The other, by simple means, reaches the highest 
pitch of pathos. 
conjures up the war-days, when blood and mud stood in 
place of scarlet and gold. Such remembrances of the by-gone 
days when Tommies and poilus fell together on the sacred 
soil of Flanders and of Picardy are treasured up in all French 
hearts, and Count Fleury was right to make them live anev. 
Of the latter half of the book, which deals with France, we need 
not speak, for it would be an embarrassing task fora Frenchman 
to pronounce whether this fine and alluring “ tableau” 
true to facts or seen through rose-coloured glasses. We had 
better leave it to Englishmen who know our nation wel 
to decide on that. 

Le Mur Mitoyen is by no means an exhaustive survey of 
Great Britain. It says nothing, or very little, of the political, 
social and economical problems that England has to face. 
Its appeal is less to the intellect than to the heart, and Count 
Fleury is never more at ease than when he gives way to hi 
natural bent for minute psye hological delineation., The 
perusal of this volume recalls to one’s mind the old book of 
a forgotten forerunner of the Entente Cordiale, John James 
Rutledge, who had, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
penned a valuable Essay on the Manners of the English and 
the French. One may say that Le Mur Mitoyen is of similar 
blood and lineage. The simplicity of its style, and the mattet- 
of-fact setting of its pictures, must not blind’ us however to 
the nobility of its aims, and the importance of its contribution 
to European well-being. Books such as this are generous 
works, to which we may safely look to produce a real and 
valuable improvement in the mutual understanding betweet 
Great Britain and France. 
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The author, & propos of a military pageant, F 
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An Autobiographical Classic 


By William Wordsworth. Edited by Ernest de 


The Prelude. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Selincourt. 
Ir might be almost enough to state that, with bee oe 

of the great autobiographies, edited by the best possible 
ab js added to the series of * Oxford Standard Authors.” 
a sheve are some details which, apart from the witigntions 
which the poem in itself suggests, also make the occasion 
notable. When Professor de Selincourt’s , first edition of 
The Prelude in its first text was produced, it was at a price 
which made it something of a luxury, as times go with book- 
puyers. Now, after seven years, the main matter of that 
edition is reproduced in a volume that need not shake 
anyone’s nerve. The facsimiles which beautified the expen- 
sive book are dropped, the variant readings are omitted, the 
introduction and notes are shortened, and the text of the 
poem as it was published in 1850 is not now given. But 
the text of 1805 is presented exactly, and there is enough in 
the editorial accompaniments for the majority of readers to 
take with them on their way through this illustrious poem, 
(If a spirit of comparisons between the first version and the 
final one takes a reader, he may easily use the usual collected 
Wordsworths ; there is the very neat second edition, too, 
of 1851, which does not come under the heading of bibliomania 
and is convenient alongside this new item.) 

If the Professor of Poetry at Oxford is eminent in his 
accuracy of transcription from manuscripts, he is equally 
honoured for his comments on what he edits ; and the thirty 
pages of his Introduction to The Prelude of 1805, comprise 
most of the topics which arise from the work. To many 
of us, the question about Wordsworth is whether he was, 
after all, the Lost Leader—whether, had he departed this 
life earlier, his glory would have been surer. The Prelude 
is probably the best means we have of estintating to what 
extent the father of the French daughter, friend of Jones 
and bard of Wilkinson’s spade lost his poetical intuition or 
deserted his perceptions of truth in favour of respectability. 
To repeat the words of Professor de Selincourt, ** the original 
version may now be compared with the edition published in 
1850; and if the comparison does not show a change as 
fundamental as some critics have anticipated, it reveals 
much that is highly significant in the history of the poct’s 
mind and art.” This statement falls into several subdivisions ; 
we have accordingly an excellent specimen of editorial 
antithesis. 

First, of the style. ‘‘ The 1850 version is a better com- 
position.” I may not be singular in thinking that it retains 
a good many “ banalities,’” though the editor claims that 
ithas only afew; but, few or many, they are Wordsworthian, 
and I do not know that life is so ferocious and fast as to prevent 
one’s liking a quaintness in a masterpiece. Professor de 
Selincourt warns us sometimes to observe that the suspected 
bathos is intentional humour. Wordsworth’s little jokes, 
perhaps, hardly strike home ; but what does that matter ? 
We like the old gentleman altogether : 

“Nor is it unamusing here to view 
Those samples” 





As a whole, the 1805 version, being a kind of conversation- 
piece addressed to a special friend, is of looser make than the 
result of thirty-five years of reconsideration ; and although 
revision may never be quite in the spirit of the original vision, 
yet there is a physical side to the composition of poems 
short and long, which means that often in a first sketch a 
kind of blank is left for future power to fill up. Professor 
de Selincourt watches, for instance, the disappearance of the 
verb “to be”, between 1805 and 1850, at twenty points in 
the poem. A more active touch comes in, and the work 
gains expressiveness. The later Wordsworth can add a fine 
verse, too. He is a poet still, catching occasional shooting- 
stars, On the other hand, he is a personage and a public 
voice, and dignity is sought, of that kind which turns a 
“woman” into a * female,” and offers almost Tupperian 
aphorism in lieu of romantic hint. 

The other important development of thirty-five years is 
i attitude to life. Many of the later changes in the text 
of The Prelude,” the editor observes, ** are criticisms directed 
by a man of seventy winters against his own past.” There 


are not many, perhaps, who reach that age without such 


retrospective disapproval ; but not everyone who has attacked 
compulsory Chapel has a brother who becomes Master of 
Trinity. May a man not change his mind, in any case? 
Wordsworth, advanced in years, thrust into The Prelude 
that passage beginning * Genius of Burke!” It is a handsome 
passage, but it should not have been interpolated in a memoir 
of enthusiasms which Burke’s oratory was not calculated to 
strengthen. Professor de Selincourt, after pointing this out, 
proceeds with more regret to illustrate the care with which 
Wordsworth muffled his early pantheism, or paganism—the 
skilful recantation which turned * natural piety ” into piety. 
However, for those who find these alterations in a great 
man’s outlook something almost indictable, the 1805 text 
is here, with all the notes needed for it in its isolation; and 
it is an autobiography, all told, which stands with certain 
prose works of our own day in its temper, its period-pictures, 
and its transparency, and includes magnificent poetry as it 
goes. EpMUND BLUNDEN. 


Great Anglicans 


Church and People, 1789-1889 ; A History of The Church 
of England from William Wilberforce to ‘‘ Lux Mundi.” 
By 8S. C. Carpenter, B.D. (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue Master of the Temple is a man of great industry. It 
is only about a year since there appeared from his pen a 
considerable book, entitled, Supernatural Religion in tts 
Relation to Democracy. And now he has given us, in a form 
and at a price that do high credit to his publishers, a volume 
of nearly six hundred pages, which bear continual witness to 
the extent of his reading and to his capacity for assimilating 
his material, Presumably he would not have read some of 
the works to which he refers if he had not intended to write 
this history ; but he does not give the impression that they 
are mere pegs on which he may hang his own remarks. Quite 
unostentatiously, almost casually at times, he makes one 
feel that he has the kind of acquaintance with his subject 
which is the indispensable foundation for any adequate 
handling of such a theme. ‘To his knowledge he has added a 
power of sober judgement and a wide and understanding 
charity. Abounding in facts, the book is never ponderous ; 
it reads thoroughly well, and now and then there breaks out 
the humour that we associate with Scotland and with the 
adjective “ pawky.” Undoubtedly, were I marking it after 
what I understand to be the Oxford method, I should put it 
high up in the Alpha class. 

Of its many merits two seem to me to be of special import- 
ance. First, the Church of England, and not a particular 
party or school of thought, is in the forefront of the picture. 
Owing to the controversies which arose out of the Tractarian 
Movement it is easy to think of the Anglicanism of the nine- 
teenth century in terms of the advance of Anglo-Catholicism 
or of the resistance to it. The story appears to be dominated 
by internal warfare. Now, to underrate the significance of 
the acutely controversial side of the history would be a great 
mistake : it is not one that the Master makes. But it is a 
greater mistake to think of the Church of England during this 
period as a battlefield on which ardent champions waged 
unceasing warfare, with the main body of Churchmen content 
simply to keep the ring. ‘The truth is that the life of the 
Church was developing in all sorts of ways, with contributions 
from various points of view, but uncontrolled by any particular 
interpretation of Anglican faith and polity. That develop- 
ment began before the Oxford Movement. Such men as 
Joshua Watson, Bishop Blomfield (to whom, especially, Mr. 
Carpenter does ample justice) and W. F. Hook were in their 
different wavs instruments of revival in education, in diocesan 
activities, and in parochial life prior to 1833. The grave 
scandals of pluralism and non-residence and gross financial 
inequalities were already appearing intolerable to Churchmen 
who longed for the Church to do among the people of England 
the work to which it was called. To recognize this is not in 
any way to overlook the immense stimulus given by the 
Tractarian insistence upon the supernatural character of 
the Church as the Body of Christ. But the debt which the 
Church of today owes in respect of its life to the Tractarian 
leaders and their followers might have been more generously 
acknowledged by those who are at variance with Tractarian 
theology if there had been less of a suggestion of two eras, 
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one of almost total darkness, the other of morning light, 
with 1833 as the year of revolution. In the Master's book 
we have the true focus and proportion. He himself stands 
within the Tractarian tradition, but he does not allow his 
vision to be limited by it. 

In such chapters as “ Diocese and Parish,” ‘“ The Social 
Conscience,” ‘ Character and Life,’ ‘The Movement of 
Thought,” the story is one of progress within the whole 
Church, As to the success or failure of the Oxford Movement 
in the Church of England the Master’s judgement is worth 
recording: “The Church of England would not have it in 
the form which Newman proposed. They accepted the 
modified form of it which was fathered by Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce.” 

The second conspicuous merit is the valuation of persons. 
A most varied assembly passes across these pages, consisting 
of every great Churchman from William Wilberforce to Gore, 
with such notable figures as Mill and Darwin and Huxley in 
addition. Not one of them is treated unfairly ;  unclerical 
ecclesiastics like Jowett and undogmatic laymen like Matthew 
Arnold receive due appreciation, and criticism of them is 
never hard or unsympathetic. The impression I gain is 
that the Master would give the first place among all the 
great Anglicans of the century to Maurice and Church, with 
Hort as the supreme theologian. And perhaps that fact is 
the most illuminative of all as to the standpoint and character 
of this fine work. J. K. Moziry,. 


A Pacifist in War-Time 


Paris Front: A Diary 1914-1918, By Michel Corday. (Gollancz, 
18s.) 

Pacirists in Paris in the War years could say little. Perhaps 
in consequence they thought, and sometimes wrote, the more. 
M. Michel Corday, the well-known novelist and a man of the 
Left, wrote a diary. From November, 1918, when it ended, 
till a few months ago it lay somewhere in a drawer. Then 
M. Corday asked Mr. H. G. Wells what to do about it and was 
told to publish it just as it was. The advice was good. All 
diaries suffer from lack of continuity, even Pepys’. Mr. Corday 
covers the four years in a little under 400 pages, jotting down 
day to day reflections on the situation, a bit of news he has 
picked up, an anecdote he has heard, scraps of conversations 
with personal friends like Painlevé, or Briand, or Anatole 
France, or Jean Longuet. Not much of it adds anything to 
history, except a touch now and then like M. Painlevé’s asser- 
tion (Painlevé was then Minister of War), regarding the 
mutinies in the French Army in 1917, that at one moment there 
was only one loyal division between the Front and Paris. It 
is rather for the picture of Paris in war-time that the diary is 
worth reading, though some allowance must no doubt be made 
for the bitterness with which the writer contemplates the 
gorging in the restaurants while men were standing water- 
logged in the trenches (though part of the restaurant crowds 
must have been officers on leave) ; the embusqués swaggering 
through the streets fifty safe miles from the Front ; the papers 
that told nothing of French losses; the fat dowagers who 
insisted that ‘* we must kill and kill and go on killing.’ Side 
by side with that goes a convincing touch about the peasants 
who make less fuss about the conscription of their sons than 
about the price of corn or the level of taxation. 

Read after fifteen years of peace this contemporary docu- 
ment strikes a note of tonic sanity in a world that had lost its 
balance ;_ but it is never more than a point of view. All that 
M. Corday writes may be true ; there‘is no reason to suppose 
it otherwise ; but it depicts not Paris, but only one of a dozen 
aspects of Paris in war-time. The writer makes his own stand- 
point clear. “In my view the most appalling thing is the 
mere fact of war. But the rest passively accept war as they 
accept hailstorms, cholera, the inevitable scourges of Nature. 
Once that is admitted they can discuss the events of the war 
with perfect equanimity.” M. Corday can never do that. He 
is a rebel against war from start to finish, and the implacable 
enemy of the men he conceives most responsible—Poincaré, 
Deleassé, and in a less degree Viviani. Poinearé’s frigid 
gaucheries come out bitingly in the story of his dialogue with 
a soldier in hospital with both legs amputated. ‘* What is 
your trade.” * Farm-hand, Sir.” ** Ah, it will be awkward for 
you in farming.” 


Bs 


It is all too much the dark side of war. Not that war 
be painted much too black, but hardly an incident bring; 
out courage or chivalry or sacrifice seems to have come 
Corday’s way. His last pages tell of the war of the Newspapep 
against the idea of peace, even in October, 1918, and the fing 
entry declares that “ the only chance that this unparallelgj 
war shall not entail further war lies in vigorous action 
international Socialism during the peace discussions,” Inter. 
national Socialism, as it turned out, could do little to influenc 
the peace discussions, and has been able to do little ty 
influence the world since. That, perhaps M. Corday woul 
say, is why the world is what it is. 

WarREN Postsrings, 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
Poetry 


Nicodemus, By Edwin Robinson. 


Ss. 6d.) 
Tue word most frequently used in Edwin Arlington Robinson’ 
poetry is “ruin”; I can recall many significant Passages jp 
which it occurs. But I recall, too, that bare ruin is never tly 
subject of any of his poems : 


Arlington (Macmillap, 


“There may be room for ruin yet, 
And ashes for a wasted love, 
And like one whom you may forget, 
I may have meat you know not of ” 
says Old King Cole in an earlier volume. The lives of hj 
characteristic creations appear to be laid in ruin, but these me 
and women are able to make an assertion of freedom ; they 
have at least broken with the routine and the complacency of 
the undefeated. The Prodigal Son in the present volume puts 
the matter humorously to his unstraying brother : 
** You will be glad enough when I am gone, 
But you will know more of what's going on, 
For you will see more of what makes it go, 
And in more ways than are for you to know.” 
Ponce de Leon, dying of his arrow-wound, talks to his physician 
who knows that there are voices beyond the marching and 
the carnage, and finds in the old man’s eyes an assurance of 
this. ‘The Nicodemus of the first poem will be a ruin presently; 
it will be as Caiaphas tells him it will be ; he will be faithful to 
the established order and “ wary of Messiahs ” henceforth, 
But now he can see what he and Caiaphas are : 
“two painted shells of eminence 
Carried by two dead men.” 


Toussaint POuverture, “ an old, sick black man ™ fies dying 


in the dark and cold, but he knows that his ruin has raised 
questions : 
** Is power a breaking down of flesh and spirit ? 
Is foresight a lost word with a lost language ? 
Js honour incomprehensible ? Is it strange 
That 1 should sit here and say this to vou?” 
* Sisera ’’ is the strongest poem in the present collection—a 
strong a poem as Robinson has ever written. In its phrasing 
is a nervous movement that conveys the maniacal resolve of 
Jael : 
* * No, Sisera, ’ 
She said with lips that moved without a sound, 
‘ No man was here that will depart from here 
Except as weary meat for scavsmgers. 
Was that whet you were saying ¢ It must have beon 
Yor that was what I heard.’ 


‘See, Sisera! See what I found for you, 

Here is a nail as long as a man’s life— 

As sharp as death; and here is a brave hammer. 

I found them there in the dark, where I remembered 

Seeing them once.’ ” 
Sisera races ‘‘ ruinously ” to the tent of Jael and is the ruin 
of a man when he gets there. But it is Jael who is left the 
ruin for all her song of triumph, with the victorious captain 
turning in hatred from her. 

The inattentive reader might think he found in Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s monologues and dialogues a likeness ti 
Browning’s. To me it seems that Robinson’s method is akin 
to Henry James’s—that is to say, it comes out of New England 
introspection and psychological awareness. Henry James | 
had not read for many years until the other day when! 
opened The Wings of the Dove. I said to myself as I read tht 
first chapter, the scene between the English girl and he 
father, “ This is EK, A. Robinson in prose.” Another phase! 
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Jew England is in this poetry—the sense of something deserted, 
pr d, ruined, the classic expression of which is for us in 
av jowse of the Seven Gables. In Nicodemus only one of 
i longer pieces deals with the New England scene and 
paracter. “The March of the Cameron Men” isa long dialogue 
whi h has the careful soundings of motive and character that 
e xs a Henry James dialogue. A woman and a man talk 


are it 
- man has released the woman from a dreadfut 


together after the 


husband : 


“We did not kill hint. We have let him die.” 


A flash of illumination shows her that he knows what she 
knew before she deliberated and brought him to act for her—- 
they cannot go on together : 
; ‘**T have paid once for ruin 
And onee will do.” 
She saves both from ruin by leaving him : 
‘** Her smile was like a blow 

Dealt softly on his heart and staying thero 

For time to cool and heal.” 
Of short pieces there are only three or four in the present 
collection. This is to be regretted. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson is a master of what might be called the psychological 
ballad—* Flammonde ” in a previous collection is an 
unforgettable piece of this kind. Now when I read “* Annan- 
dale Again” and * Hector Kane,” with their grimness and 
indulgence which makes an odd kind of humour, I feel that 
several more such pieces were due to us. 

Papraic Corum. 


The Western Front in 1917 


Imperial Force in France, 1917. By 
C. E. W. Bean. The Official History of Australia in the War 
of 1914-1918. Vol. IV. (Sydney: Angus and Robertson. 
London: Australian Book Company. 21s.) 


The Australian 


For a clear understanding of the War in France in 1917 Mr. 
Bean’s new volume of the Australian official history is of the 
first importance. His previous volume on the Somme, which 
abounds in accurate and vivid detail, has now a counterpart 
in a section of the British official history. But the new book 
covers a period of great actions that have yet to be treated by 
Sir J. E. Edmonds and that are very imperfectly known. 
Mr. Bean begins with the closing stages of the Somme and the 
German retreat to the Hindenburg line, and then describes 
minutely the Australian part in the two attempts to take 
Bullecourt, a salient in the German defences, in the brilliant 
action of Messines, and in the third Battle of Ypres, which 
began hopefully in August, 1917, and ended tragically in the 
rains of October at Passchendaele. Mr. Bean was attached 
to the Australian Force as War Correspondent ; he has since 
had access to all the official and private records of the opera- 
tions, and is able to illustrate his text with numerous staff 
maps as well as with photographs. He is an able writer and a 
temperate though fearless critic. Though this volume runs 
to a thousand closely printed pages, it is most readable from 
beginning to end. 

Special interest attaches to the full account of the attacks 
on Bullecourt, in which four Australian divisions lost 10,000 
men. The author says very plainly that ‘‘ Bullecourt, more 
than any other battle, shook the confidence of Australian 
soldiers in the capacity of the British command : the errors, 
especially on April 10th and 11th, were obvious to almost 
everyone.” He refers here to the lack of an artillery barrage 
when the Australians, having captured the German position, 
were faced with a counter-attack. He goes on to say that 
“results strategically important were clutched for by im- 
possible tactics,” and he puts the blame on Sir Hubert 
Gough, commanding the Fifth Army, and on General Haig 
(as he was then) for supporting his army commander against 
the advice of the Australian command. Mr. Bean, it must be 
said, supplies abundant evidence in support of the charge. 
The attack was planned on an unduly narrow front; the 
enemy machine-guns were, as usual, underrated; the few 
primitive tanks employed were wrongly used, in defiance of 
the warnings of the tank officers, and proved to be more of a 
danger, in attracting shell-fire, than a help. Even so, the 
first attack might have succeeded if headquarters, again 
ignoring the appeals from the front, had not forbidden the 
artillery to put down a barrage so that the Australians might 


hold the ground which, by a miracle of daring, they had won, 
The errors of April were repeated with little variation in May, 
when the loss sustained was more than twice as heavy. 

Mr. Bean discusses the much vexed question of ‘ Third 
Ypres,”* and maintains that on the whole General Haig was 
right in resolving on a grand attack in Flanders, where the 
enemy was bound to hold his ground to the last. With the 
mutinies in the French Army and the collapse of Russia, the 
whole burden of the War devolved upon the British Army ; 
the Admiralty, we are told, was insistent that Haig should, 
if possible, drive the Germans from the Belgian coast, so as to 
hamper their submarine campaign. Yet the author thinks 
that when, after an auspicious start, the rains began in 
August, the Commander-in-Chief should have abandoned the 
local attacks in almost impassable mud that cost 109,000 
easualties in a month and had virtually no result. ‘“* These 
strokes, aimed at the morale of the German Army, were 
wearing down the morale of the British.” The troops agreed 
with the Prime Minister, who disliked the Flanders offensive. 
Mr. Bean’s account of the operations of the First Australian 
Corps which, in General Plumer’s Army, fought on the Menin 
Road in September, 1917, is designed to show how wise 
leadership overcame even the Flanders mud and a strongly 
posted enemy. “But he roundly condemns Haig’s decision to 
push on, regardless of bad weather and heavy losses, to 
Passchendaele in the following month. The Commander-in- 
Chief’s policy, whatever its strategic value, was ‘* enormously 
expensive ” under the conditions that prevailed. Even if the 
official figures, showing 448,000 British casualties against 
270,000 German casualties for ‘Third Ypres” overstate 
our losses and understate the enemy’s, it is clear that Haig 

yas altogether too optimistic about ‘“ wearing down” the 
Germans. The War Cabinet has often been criticized for not 
supporting the Commander-in-Chief, but Mr. Bean, as an im- 
partial authority, holds that .Ministers were justified in 
objecting to the appalling costliness of Haig’s policy. Some 
students of the War would add that the Cabinet ought to have 
recalled him when they had ceased to trust him ; the incessant 
wrangles between Whitehall and G.H.Q. through the winter 
of 1917-18 were not a very happy preparation for the erisis 
that lay ahead in the shape of a gigantic German attack before 
the American Army could give any practical assistance. The 
Australian Force was specially affected by ‘* Third Flanders,” 
since it had sustained enormous losses at the very time when 
reinforcements from Australia were giving out and a second 
referendum on conscription had to be taken, again with an 
adverse result. Mr. Bean’s narrative closes at this dark 
hour of the War; his next volume will be eagerly awaited. 

EpwarD Hawke. 


Ships Great and Small 


Voyage of the ‘Parma.’ By A. J. 

25s.) 
Log of the Sea. 

Alexander Bone. 
Ten Small Yachts. 
A Beginner in Sail. 
Mr. A. J. VitLiers improves as he goes on, though he started 
very well. To the hierarchy of the sea it may seem be- 
coming that an author who began as a hand before the mast, 
and is now part owner of one of the grain ships trading with 
Australia, should write with the higher dignity of his rank ; 
but the truth is that Mr. Villiers has naturally enriched his 
style and increased his knowledge by experience, and that 
the writing of this book would have lost nothing if he had 
done it on his knee in the forecastle. His camera, like his 
pen, seems to have become a better servant. The illustrations 
are exquisite. Every lover of the sea ought to thank Mr, 
Villiers for his records of voyages round the Horn in such 
ships as may not exist much longer. He deplores the dearth 
of regular narratives about the great days of the clippers. 
Paradoxically the annual so-called race of the grain ships 
from Australia arouses more interest among newspaper 
readers than was ever aroused in the middle of last century, 
when wool and tea were rushed across the ocean to catch the 
best of the market in ships which really did race. The grain 
ships do not leave port at the same time, as the clippers 
generally did, and the masters dare not press them too hard. 
They are all old and none too seaworthy. They are under- 


Villiers. (Geoffrey Bles. 
By Felix Riesenberg. 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
By Maurice Griffiths. 

By J. A. Williamson. 


With an introduction by 


(Arnold. 10s. 6d.) 
(Arnold. 6s.) 
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manned for economy’s sake, and it is a crime to allow such 
an expensive thing as a sail to be blown away. Again, 
with a short crew the reducing of sail is a long job; it is 
impossible to ‘‘ carry on” till the last moment. Yet these 
square-sailed grain ships under their limitations are sailed 
to win. From the first day to the last every man on board 
is hoping that his ship will make the passage in the least 
number of days. It is rare for any man in these ships to be 
much over forty years of age, and the majority of the crew 
are boys. 

In one illuminating phrase Mr. Villiers suggests the lack of 
buoyancy in a heavily laden grain ship when the weather is 
bad. ‘* Mostly,” he writes, ‘‘ she has so much water on deck 
that she goes along like a great piece of rok with sails on it. 
Just a little—a very little—lighter than the sea on which 
she floats.” The most exciting pages describe how in a 
* following ” gale control was lost and the ‘ Parma ’ broached 
to. This is an accomplished piece of writing; Mr. Villiers 
resorts to Conrad’s device of saying almost. the same thing 
again and again in different words until the reader has almost 
a sense of physical exhaustion through being pursued and 
pommelled by the seas. The ‘ Parma’ won the race of 19382, 
described in this book, and when we write it seems that 
she has won the race of this year by a much larger margin. 

Captain Felix Riesenberg is a well-known American mer- 
cantile captain who for many years found time to write 
even when he was commanding a ship. Log of the Sea is a 
collection of -his various pieces, some of which have been 
published before. He knows both sail and steam and— 
this does not always happen—he is fair to both. There is no 
continuity in such a collection, but his unfailingly romantic 
treatment of his miscellaneous information—for he has 
never fallen out of love with his profession—gives it a unity. 
It will live. He-is concerned about the looseness with which 
people still talk of any large sailing ship as a clipper. The 
clipper was a racing machine built to catch the market by 
her speed. The term is probably American in its origin, 
and refers to the ability to “ clip along.” There were clippers 
before the extreme clippers which made the class famous in 
the ‘forties. Mr. John W. Griffiths was the first designer of 
an extreme clipper, that intricate and beautiful craft which 
required the utmost skill in her sailing. He carried the stem 
forward on a curved line up from the forefoot, thus giving 
the ship that long over-hang which has become universal 
in racing yachts. He introduced long hollow waterlines in 
place of the old bluff bows, and he carried the greatest beam 
further aft. Finally, he designed a clean sharp run and 
fined down the after body of the hull. 

Captain Riesenberg’s solution of the problem of launching 
boats when there is a disaster to a great passenger steamship 
is surprising and original. He would abolish any attempt 
to launch the boats from both sides of the ship, an attempt 
which is necessarily—or should we say theoretically ?—made 
nowadays as the davits are on both sides. He would have 
boats built rather on the model of submarines, with a hatch 
that could be shut down. When the passengers and crew 
were inside a boat it could then be simply projected from the 
deck on the side to which the ship lists. When it bobbed 
up after its header the hatch could be opened. Dare-devils 
have gone over Niagara Falls in barrels. A clear drop from 
the deck of even a tall ship might be child’s play compared 
with the swaying and crashing of boats on tangled falls. 

Mr. Maurice Griffiths and Mr. J. A. Williamson discuss the 
equipment, rig and handling of small yachts. Every book of 
this kind comes gratefully to the amateur, and it does not 
matter much whether he agrees or disagrees. Mr. Griffiths 
is not one of those yachtsmen who are faithful for many 
years to one yacht, boasting her to be the beauty of the 
waves. Hle seems to be for ever buying and selling. He 
writes good sense about the exaggerated importance which 
is attached to deep draught. For racing deep draught is 
essential, but a deep draught cruising vessel is prohibited 
by her depth from using innumerable delectable cruising 
grounds, and it is not true that the stability of a well-designed 
yacht depends upon her depth. And now that auxiliary 
engines are almost universal, it is easy enough to get to 
windward even when the yacht has not a powerful grip on 
the water. On the whole, Mr. Grifliths prefers a gaff mainsail 
to the Bermuda rig for small cruisers, and he would rather 
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run the risk—not a large one—of taking a PoOping seq 
board than sit in the cramped space of a self-draining cock " 

Mr. Williamson sets out as an ignoramus to describe by, 
experiences, and at first we were afraid that the Teality zs The im 
pretence of ignorance would be pursued too far, But jy, (° 
unequivocally shows his quality after all. He prefers a Be Tu Cou 
muda rig, and he is wise about auxiliary engines, Mug, ter and t 
nonsense is talked about auxiliaries saving the novice all his had least 
difficulties and preventing him from learning how to handk her book 
his yacht adequately under sail. What really happens jg overshad 
that the auxiliary encourages him to undertake cruises Whic) very old 
he would not otherwise have undertaken. His Tange is vast}y any coe 
increased, and the difficulties will be presented to him jn due sordid ch 
course—he cannot avoid them. the subje 

a very 
. industry: 
Nazi Germany es 
ch wi 
Hitler's Reich. By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. (Macmillan, 4s, 64.) ie 
Tuts is a temperate and objective, and therefore necessarily JE vation W 
a damning survey. Mr. Armstrong, who is editor of thy EE cence: | 
well-known American quarterly, Foreign Affairs, writes with tions hel 
no « priori partisanship, though perhaps he takes too litt JB the apat 
account of the idealism—which, though perverted, began by as to be 
being idealism none the less—underlying the Nazi movement, Actua 
His study is brief—only 66 pages are devoted to the Germay eanene 
situation—but he writes from personal observation. He ha oanen 
been to Germany and seen Herr Hitler and other Nazi leaders; ile of ¥ 
he has been to Italy and seen Signor Mussolini, and he quote; i 
the latter as having written to the German Chancellor: ones 
“You put all the Jews of the world against you, and yoy people in 
put the Christians against you too.” On the resemblance wrote. 
and differences between Hitlerism and Fascism Mr. Artastrony figure, h 
makes two pertinent observations. Mussolini, he remarks, pearance 
has been trying to counteract an Italian proneness t) Bat the ; 
* disorder,” meaning disorganization, while Hitler ha peasants 
been exaggerating the German weakness of too much order Fj alcoh 
and subservience to authority. And on the argument that ives he 
as the world has come to accept Fascism as innocuous, $0 it alee 
will gradually come to accept Hitlerism, he points out that F ¢pristlik 
seared was never a real peril to Europe, whereas Germany wa P+ pobaci 
and is. 

The nature of Germany's internal problems and external —_ 
ambitions are no more than indicated, but the indications brother, 
are all of value. It is just as well to be reminded of the F hank; 
ignorance and crudity of the Nazi masses. ‘ On the day they F gtate 
came into power there were few of them from top to bottom FF ___> , 
who had ever seen a foreign land, and probably there wa J the poo, 
not one whose conception of what the world is like core F j,,. « 
sponded to reality.”” As to foreign policy, it consists in a mer F ‘No, I 
unreasoning demand for the return of everything Germany F people i 
lost in the War, and the effect of the Nazi revolution is, a § ing of } 
Mr. Armstrong justly points out, to unite in resistance to that F lips, *" 
claim both those outside Germany who always _ opposed 
revision and most of those who regularly advocated it. But Tolst 
Hitler's real test is in the economic field. Mr. Armstrongis F %™ ‘ 
not convinced that unemployment in Germany is really does T 
diminishing apart from a small seasonal drop. The elimination F Tolstoy 
of Jews and ‘“ pacifists’’ and the drafting of young me but for 
into the Storm Troops and labour camps account for mot fF the gov 
of what the statistics profess to prove. With both imports ani F prophec 
exports dropping, it is hard to see how employment cai F Third 
improve. 5 om 

And what of the future? That depends on whether the & by _ 
Nationalist and Socialist elements in the party can hold F by poli 
together, and, if not, which survives. Mr. Armstrong emphasize and ne 
the completeness of the débdcle of the political Nationalists F to oppr 
under Hugenberg, but he hardly lays sufficient stress o J) W8s wh 
the influence the Prussian and East Prussian Junkers stil The 
exert. Whether, moreover, National Socialism would % & leading 
easily turn to Bolshevism as he suggests may well be doubted. & to his d 
The other alternative he mentions, an “ active” foreig & psycho! 
policy forced on a Chancellor with sufficient sense of realities: B greater 
to recognize its dangers, is more likely. ‘ The first phase 0! & stood. 
the revolution is over,’ says Mr. Armstrong. ‘‘ But we cannot — meekne 
pretend that as yet there is any real evidence to cause ol! B had th 
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fears to diminish.” There is not. The best security lies it 

a united endeavour to make Germany realize what forets 

she would have to face if she did attempt external adventures 
II. W. H. 
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Tolstoy in Old Age 


» of Tolstoy. By the Countess Alexandra Tolstoy. 
gf age ast 12s. 6d.) i 
Countess Alexandra Tolstoy is Tolstoy’s youngest daugh- 
ie and the child of his who most loved her father, and who 
tai least in common with her mother. The main theme of 
her book is a defence of her father in the family quarrel which 
overshadowed the last days of his life: the quarrel of two 
very old people which was hustled by the knowledge that at 
any moment death would make it public property. The less 
wrdid chapters of this book (it is not at alla sordid book, but 
the subject-matter is sometimes painful and unpleasant) give 
avery remarkable picture of Tolstoy in his old age ; of his 
industry, his life at Yasnaia Poliana—his country estate—the 
friends and admirers who surrounded him, his incredible fame 
which was far greater than that of Bernard Shaw today. This 
book has something of that quality of naif, yet striking, obser- 
vation which one finds in Tolstoy’s own Childhood and Adoles- 
cence; For example, the descriptions of the jubilee celebra- 
tions held on Tolstoy’s eightieth birthday, and of his death in 
the apartment of the stationmaster at Astaporo seem so true 
as to be alarming. 


Actually not more than a quarter of this book is directly 
concerned with Tolstoy. One approaches him always through 
ascreen of relatives, of doctors, peasants, artists, friends, and a 
pile of work written on the backs of envelopes, at the ends of 
letters, and sometimes diagonally across an old manuscript : 
father was always economizing, with the result that there are 
people in Moscow today still employed in deciphering what he 
wrote. When one meets Tolstoy, he is an Old Testament 
figure, his wisdom is that of the prophet, and he has the ap- 
pearance of Job, and sometimes of God, in Blake’s engravings : 
at the same time he savoured the coarseness of his loved 
peasants: “* * You know, Nokichov told me his brother's wife 
is alcoholic: whenever she gets out of all bounds, he just 
gives her a few straps on the back . . .’ father laughed good- 
naturedly. At the same time he is the most humble and 
Christlike of followers of Christ. An old lunatic called 
‘Tobacco State’ insulted him. ‘Old liar! Clown!’ he 
shouted, *. . . you get behind your wife, you live like a lord 
with lackeys, with armed guards! Old swindler!’ * Enough 
brother,’ father stopped him softly. ‘Don’t be angry. 


_ Thank you for accusing me. Thanks !’” ‘* When * Tobacco 


State was gone: ‘How much I need it—very, very much 
-—’ my father whispered softly, as if to himself as he left 
the room.” On his death-bed, when he saw Alexandra weep- 
ing: “* No, he said, seanning every word firmly and clearly, 
‘No, I only advise you to remember that there are many 


_ people in the world beside Lev Tolstoy and you are only think- 


| does Tolstoy favour, Russians or Japanese 


ing of him.’ ”? He died with an unfinished sentence on his 
lips, “* Truth—I have much love.” 
Tolstoy’s prophetic words sometimes make Lenin’s~ books 


seem superfluous. One American paper asked ‘* Whom 
2?” To ‘which 


_ Tolstoy answered: “I am neither for Russia nor for Japan, 


but for the working people who are deceived and forced by 
the government to go to war.” This was in 1905. But his 


| prophecy does not always fall so easily into the lap of the 

Third International : 
| government .. . 
| by means of all manner of violence, reinforced guard, exile 
by police decree, religious persecutions, censorships of books 
/ and newspapers, perversion of education. . . . It is possible 
_ tooppress a people by violence, but not to govern it.” 
© Was what is called today a counter-revolutionary. 


** Autocracy is an outlived form of 
it is only possible to uphold this government 


Tolstoy 


The last part of the book describes the distracted scenes 


leading to Tolstoy's final separation from his wife, and also 


| and of making himself right and unapproachable. 


to his death. The Countess Tolstoy suffered from the terrible 
Psychological grievance of not understanding something much 
greater than herself, and, at the same time, of not being under- 
stood. Tolstoy tried to maintain an attitude of Christian 
meekness and sweet reasonableness towards her: which 
had the effect, of course, of always putting her in the wrong 
Tolstoy 
once wrote in a youthful journal, ** what is wrong with me 
ismy great mind,” and it was certainly precisely this greatness 
that made him impossible to live with ; that made him a rock 





against which people destroyed themselves. When he was 
youa nger man he had been rude and intolerant—as Turgeniev 
discovered—but age had completely altered him. The 
countess suffered additionally from the knowledge that each 
day her conduct was being reported in Tolstoy’s diary, and 
that when he died these diaries would be published. She 
had a mania for getting hold of the diaries in order that she 
might alter them: for being photographed with Tolstoy, 
with his face turned towards her: she even wanted movies 
to be made of them together: she tirelessly wrote a diary of 
her own, presenting the other side. She became more and 
more hysterical and anxious to prove that Tolstoy was killing 
her until finally she drove him to that death in the terror of 
whose great illumination she lived and suffered. 
STEPHEN SPENDER, 


Among Congo Pigmies 


Among Congo Pigmies. By Paul Schebesta. 
and Company. 18s.) 

We do not learn so much as we might have expected from 
Dr. Schebesta’s book, and Among Congo Pigmies does 
not really rank as an authoritative work, despite its 
author’s eminence. He is as self-revealing here as he was 
in his previous work on the Semang pygmies of Malaya, but 
that after all is not presumably what he wanted to “ get across.” 
We are told, for instance, more than once how effective it is to 
bully the inferior races and are left in no doubt of the dangers 
which only the author's courage enabled himself to surmount. 
The translator, Mr. Gerald Griflin—efficient, but somewhat 
pedestrian—appears to have felt the same qualms, as he 
expressly states that the “ thrills *’ are incidental and not a 
deliberate titillation of the reader : yet he makes the astound- 
ing statement that “all previous explorers . .. were un- 
animous in maintaining, inter alia, that they had discovered 
a race that had no religion and no conception of the soul as a 
separate entity from the body.” This is not true, and it is 
a pity that such an artifice should be employed to enhance 
the value of a work which, even if not of the first order, is 
sufficiently interesting to attract considerable attention. 
For the author does tell us a great deal that is new, and tells 
it quite attractively. This is particularly the case with the 
more obvious manifestations of their everyday life, but he 
fails—as, we believe, any European so handicapped must fail 
—to penetrate behind the rather obvious through his ignorance 
of the language. <A few errors of varying importance, such as 
the attribution of certain secret societies to pygmy origin, 
are apparently due to the author's incomplete familiarity 
with the existing literature on Africa. 


(Hutchinson 
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The New Commandment. By Panteleimon Romanof. (Benn. life in the depressed areas: Mr. Priestley’s scorn of the 
old Eng 


7s. 6d.) former world is good- ¢ ini esol 

Wonder Hero. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) tion with olden — “a ce oe indigna interes 
Marriage in Gotham. By Ishbel Ross. (Harpers. 7s. 6d.) book as this an artistic success is extremely difficult: eae sega 
The Mad Monk. By R.'T.M. Scott. (Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d.) very hard to give character any subtlety in it, and ps4 endid 
Album Leaf. By Joseph Shearing. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) this goes M. Romanof has succeeded better. Mr. Priest tale was 
however, has written a plain, straightforward narrative i dassica” 
now and again a little episodic), which, in no way pre. peor 
tentious, easily carries his theme. If it is not profound) therefor 
illuminating of human character, if it leaves motive nds weave th 
sected, if it does not excite very highly, it is never dull, I and othe 
is aimed at, and no doubt it will reach, the great novel-readiny iiry-tal 
public, and one must certainly hope that it will. It ig vel ht 
that the public should realize the why and wherefore of the a : 
growing bitterness of feeling with respect to the means tet comforts 
and that this is no longer a country where political opinions mirth of 
‘an be freely expressed. It cannot be said that this book i dark hal 
an artistic achievement ; but it is refreshing to find that on Sr pape 
of our leading novelists is dealing seriously with urgencies, papal 
and giving his work a direct significance. “EE whom th 
As a contrast there is Marriage in Gotham, a picture of well-pick 
more or less fashionable New York life, with all its futility, had mat 
its stagnation, its distortion of values: it gives point to and in tl 
M. Romanof’s strictures on bourgeois love. Mrs. Tulloch, ered 
aged over forty, living a perfect life with her famous (if Slice, 
somewhat arriéré) architect husband and their two children, [& of this s 
has an affair with her son’s friend. A divorce follows, misery [E 4 4tgo! 
4 ; erm m for all concerned, and a final reunion, without the childrep, victory 
But the main theme of the novel is love. Sergei, married — of husband and wife. The whole thing seems utterly insignif oor 
to a peasant woman who remains in his village, meets in eant: we ec: ‘ ate 4 : , 2 " && his chos 
Moscow a relic of the old bourgeoisie, a woman who possesses so ‘ae poss ns peceiy — 
all the feminine attractions of grace, of knowing how to dress; qo not realize even their own silly bourgeois ideos ei ( all brs realistic 
of keeping a home pleasant, and whose knowledge of the art of and all the horrors of a cultured home) : the wie ail ' & matter o 
love is considerable. Sergei, filled with the idea that the jg, uneconomically constructed, so that the vividinaal™s Olaf ma 
delicacies of living must be rediscovered, that there are inti- obscured by detail, and the eneieiiee-aihindl ought we oe mee 

mate joys as well as mass joys, lives with this paragon and  ¢ritical fail to be dramatic. = acy 
divorces his wife. The difliculty with Ludmilla is that she 
wants to possess him utterly, for she can realize herself only in 
this way; being a ‘“ worker,” however successful, means 
nothing to her. Alas, as Tolstoy pointed out, it is all very well 
when a woman catches a man by his body, but when she 
clutches him by the soul it is the very devil, and so Sergei 
found. She would never let him be alone; she wanted to 
share every thought and impulse, and he was never able to 
think independently. The result was a hell from which he 
eventually broke away with the softening remark ** You are 
the best of the women of the old world.”” This remark, un- 
juckily, smashes the artistic integrity of the book, and reveals 
it as a piece of propaganda, for Ludmilla would be found 
intolerable, not only by a good communist, but by any sensible 
bourgeois or aristocrat. Nor is it in a communist country 
alone that the happier relations of inter-sexual comradeship 
exist, or where a man can slap a girl on the back as she is 
scene-painting and say * Keep trying, Lubasha, keep trying !” 
Nevertheless, the book is well-done, in broad, strong lines, with 
plenty of sensitive drawing ; and what is mainly interesting 
about it is the attempt to write seriously and subtly for an 
audience such as in this country would read Edgar Wallace, 
It is to be read by ** the people,” but will not insult cultivated 


Just as it is the first business of a poem to give pleasure, what- 
ever the ultimate object may be, so perhaps it is the first 
business of the novel to arouse curiosity, either as to the people 
or.the events dealt with. In this respect M. Romanof has no 
doubt an unfair advantage, for we are all curious to know what 
Russia is really like. What we are shown, and this is ex- 
tremely interesting, is a Russia growing conscious that it has 
destroyed too much, and must rebuild from their ruins, or if 
necessary re-create, some of the subtler aspects of civilized 
existence. Sergei, the hero, is himself acutely aware of the 
inability of'the masses to do anything for themselves ; they 
can destroy, and they can act under orders, but the will to 
make appears to be absent. Thus, instead of obtaining a well- 
conditioned building for his club, he sets his club members to 
work on a dilapidated one; and when it is reconditioned 
embarks on what is, apparently, the harder task of making 
them keep it clean and learn manners. We are shown chiefly 
Moscow, but we are also taken to a village, where the elders 
form a stubborn opposition, while youth does not quite know 
what to do, its enthusiasm for any definite object petering out 
before the object is half attained. 


Undramatie is the last epithet that can be applied to 
The Mad Monk, in which Mr. Scott has achieved a highly Even 
imaginative narrative of the early years of Rasputin. Itis F ' Aug’ 
an eerie book, full of psychic mysteries, concerned with | must be 
the waif who, owing to odd circumstances, is partly possessed —* 
by a dead man, and approaches the problems of this worl 
by the methods and technique of the next. By a starknes 
in narrative, by a complete acceptance of * spiritualism,” 
which is never explained or argued about, by abnegation of But if t 
any gesture, Mr. Scott maintains a very odd, enclosed, night: F = 
marish atmosphere, not indeed so successfully as Kaffka did ontieal 
in The Castle, but still to a very considerable degree. Thisis & illustrat 
almost a very good book, of its kind, good enough to make & Surtees’ 
it hard to see how it could have been done better; om —& Valuable 
only knows that it falls short because it does not producea — ™e of 
feeling of complete satisfaction of the emotions and expecta: i 
tions that it arouses. For this reason it fails to become [ The Hor 
contemporary, or to step out of the ranks of * escape" & of satire 
fiction. is good ¢ 
It is not, it should be said, a thriller raised to the power of instance 
the novel, because the curiosities it arouses are not novelistic, retin 
and so it differs completely in kind from the odd Album Lea & just wha 
intelligences. which is a strange story, purporting to be true, about an fe “ humar 
° English lady-companion in the middle of the last century, F 400d spe 
Mr. Priestley’s book is also 2 book of propaganda, and very who, in Provence, becomes the lover and unconscious accom p by writi 
timely propaganda, too: but its artistic integrity is main- plice of the fascinating, ruthless, poisoning French duke, oy 
tained because Mr. Priestley never states outright what his The story is skilfully told, if with too lavish a hand: jit ba a 
thesis is. This is an extremely welcome development in should have been a long-short story rather than a nove, caltier 
Mr. Priestley’s literary history : it is not an attempt to find and its diffusion somewhat weakens its effects. Our interest J hunted ; 
life * jolly,” or to beat dead dogs, as in Angel Pavement. All is directed not so much to the events as to the character of  ' see th 
really great novels have been works of propaganda of a sort the heroine, daughter of a drunkard father and of a mother but if th 
(there was something that the writers felt compelled to reveal), | who poisons herself, and to her growing realization of what het phaser 
and the pressure of our age would make it seem essential that character really is, with her gradual entanglement in the is, cf ae 
novelists, especially those of great reputation such as __ life which fatefully brings out just those hereditary character J man, ev 
Mr. Priestley, should grapple with the problems of our time, istics of which she was aware, and which she tried to avoid. B he hone: 
and take part in directing the issues.. Wonder Hero is written It must be said that the dust-cover and the blurb are some town mi 
in the main to contrast a satirical, but not furiously overdrawn, what misleading: the former may be designed as a trp work, Si 


. . . . t 
picture of our stunt Press and the satellites of finance, with. for the unwary sentimentalist, oe 





3, 


- to August wonder what there is for a fellow to do. 


| 1s good or beautiful or sacred to simple people.” 
_ Instance he thinks that Surtees was unkind ; that is in the 
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Current Literature 


THE SAGA OF HROLF KRAKI 
Translated by Stella M. Mills 

father of Hrolf Kraki, is the Halga of our 

English epic, Beowulf, and the fact gives an incidental 
on * “to this Ieclandie tale. But on its own merits, The 
men Hrolf Kraki, translated by Miss Stella M. Mills (Basil 
Suga of Il, 5s.) should interest lovers of the sagas, for it is a 
ee id exainple of the later, popular story-telling. The 
omg written down about two hundred years after the 
co a eriod of saga-making and its unknown author, re- 
— ft the stern spirit of the chroniclers, was deter- 
oo entertain and astonish his audience. Much scope, 
pvc Pi is given to the dark magic of the north: queens 
ner their mysterious spells, warriors are turned into bears 
wid other ferocious animals. We are almost on the verge of a 
fairy-tale world, but there still lurks in these grim marvels the 
old dread of ancient belief and sinister practice. But the 
most novel element of the story to a modern reader is the broad 
vein of northern humour. We are back in a world of un- 
comfortable pract ical jokes and we seem to hear the roaring 
mirth of hard-drinking, hard-fighting vikings in their smoke- 
dark halls. When Bothvar, the young champion, arrives at 
the court of King Hrolf, to challenge the boastful berserks, he 
es a grimy hand protruding from a heap of bones in a corner. 
He learns that its owner is one Hott, a poor-spirited churl, at 
whom the warriors, during dinner, were accustomed to fling 
well-picked bones. In course of time the long-suffering Hott 
had managed to build a shield-wall of bones around him, 
and in that way he survived his compatriots’ sense of humour. 
Hott. protests against Bothvar’s desire to rescue him and 
points out that he is comparatively safe behind his wall of 
defence, but the champion insists. _ The mock-heroic element 
of this saga is shown most clearly in Bothvar’s fight against 
a dragon, for when he has slain the monster he imputes the 
victory to his timid servant, Hott. But the story is not 
without an epic element and the last stand of King Hrolf and 
his chosen band of warriors against their enemies is noble in 
its effect. Miss Mills has shown enterprise in breaking from the 
William Morris convention and her sparse style brings out the 
realistic elements of the saga. At times she becomes too 
matter of fact, for she can write in this way : “* At this point 
Olaf makes his exit from the saga.” But on the whole she 


King Helgi, the 


» has managed to avoid the extremes of bathos and of Wardour 


Street English. 
ROBERT SMITH SURTEES 
By Frederick Watson 
Even in these days there may be fox-hunters who from May 
If they 
must be hunting in some sense, they can do no better than ery 
with Mr. Kipling : 
“Reach me my Handley Cross again, 
My run, where never danger lurks, is 
With Jorrocks and his deathless train— 
Pigg, Binjimin and Arterxerxes.” 
But if they can go a step further, they will enjoy what Mr. 


- Watson (who has divided his time discriminatingly between 
being a publisher and a M.F.H. and a huntsman) 


alls a 
critical study, Robert Smith Surtees (Harrap, 12s. 6d. 
illustrated). It is partly a biography, partly a study of 
Surtees’ books, so compiled as to show that the books give a 
valuable picture of English life from 1830 to 1860. Surtees 
came of good and ancient stock settled on the Tees, good 
enough to make him hate personal publicity : all his books 
were anonymous except the serious treatise, his first work, 
The Horseman’s Manual, published in 1831. In all the pages 
of satire Mr. Watson finds never a passage “* sneering at what 
Only in one 


caricature of ** Nimrod ” as Pomponius Ego. But Apperley, 


‘though a decently educated man, often did, very cleverly, 
. just what Surtees would hate. He wrote personal, ** snappy,” 
’ “human ” gossip about well-known men; he knew what 
_ good sportsmen and good writing were, yet he debased himself 
| by writing like a snob or a modern writer of personal para- 


graphs that defile journalism today. Surtees saw the changes 
brought by the industrial revolution to the old neighbourly 
hunting of fox or hare, which treated the victim almost as 
another neighbour and considered every fox worthy to be 
hunted and killed as a gentleman. It grieved him bitterly 
to see the old territorial magnate extruded by the tradesman ; 
but if the tradesman really loved hunting, Surtees loved him 
mturn. He challenged his own class by showing that, what- 
ever glorious fun he made of the new men (the chief for ever 
Is, of course, Jorrocks), he loved and grudged nothing to any 
man, even a Coram Street grocer and washer-woman’s son, if 


phe honestly loved ‘unting. The galloping thruster from the 


town might be a gallant fellow but if he despised hound- 
work, Surtees despised him for that. His hatred and con- 
tempt for baiting and brutally unfair sports was profound, as 
Was also his dislike of gambling, the curse of racing. 


GREEK COINS 
By Charles Seltman 
We have welcomed several of Messrs. Methuen’s Hand- 


books of Archaeology, including those upon Roman and 
English coins by learned officers of the British Museum. A 
Cambridge scholar, Mr. Seltman, has written the latest 
volume on Greek CoSis (25s.). 
type plates successfully printed at the University Press from 


It is illustrated with 64 collo- 


easts or coins, mainly specimens from the British M:scum. 


Mr. Seltman’s system, the best for a book that does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, but as comprehensive as one of this 
size and price can be, is historical: that is to say, there is a 
chronological sequence rather than complete or continuous 
geographical sections. 
has chiefly engrossed him is historical. 
studies of coinages and history have advanced together 
astonishingly of late, though it has been known for at least 
two centuries that the medal was the most enduring public 
document of all and better to be trusted than “* the Faithless 
Column and the Crumbling Bust.” 
rise and fall of dynasties or the subjugations of peoples that 
are told. 
silver, brass or in “recording gold,’ for every inflation, for 
example, of the last 26 centuries is marked irrefutably and 
for ever by some visible debasement of the size or content of 
coms. 
studied the Royal Lydian coinage, at first of gold, electrum 
and silver, from which Croesus, father of all bimetallists, 
evolved his currency with fixed ratio, 20 silver shekels equal 


It is evident that the research that 
The complementary 


And it is not only the 


Eeonomic history, all the rage today, is told in 


Who dares to lecture us upon bimetallism who has not 


to 1 gold stater ? It was not until Alexander dipped into the 


golden treasures of the East that monometallism returned. 


While Greek coins were struck in colonies so far west as 
Massilia, Alexander set up mints at Babylon and Ecbatana 
whence his coins flowed into India, where they and debased 
Hellenistic money are hoarded today. There is no space to 
tell what may be learned here of ** medallick” art. None 
has fluctuated more widely in merit since it first became a 
fine art round the Aegean and Mediterranean Seas. None 
would better repay a keen and intelligent public interest today. 
(The British would find a most willing workman in the 
present Deputy Master of the Royal Mint.) Mr. Seltman is 
right when he claims that the Hellenistic Bactrian portrait 
medals were never equalled again until the days when Pisanello 
rose in Verona. 
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Motoring 


Wirt the approach of September, the perfect month, 
comes the real holiday-time for the car-owner who uses 
his car as it should be used, as a land-yacht, as a friend 
on a journey, but above all, as a means of escape from 
Things as they Are. September is the ideal month for a 
proper holiday either at home or abroad, but most 
particularly in France. When spring comes again, or 
even the right sort of winter, still, sunny, touched with 
frost at sunset and while it is dark, you will perhaps think 
that the short days of the year are, in their way, quite 
as good. Who has driven up the long valley of the Loire 
in January—and it is, to the vague in geography, remark- 
ably long, joining places you might have thought poles 
apart—without feeling glad he has lived to do it? The 
day may be grey and fade into darkness at four o’clock, 
the weather may be shrewd to the point of acerbity, the 
landscape seemingly featureless until you raise the first 
of the hills that introduce you by long curling roads to 
the Rhone, but, winter or summer, the face of France’s 
most royal river remains the same incredible mirror. I 
have driven along its banks in every month of the twelve, 
from the Bay of Biscay to the point where it disappears 
into the earth somewhere near Gerbier de Jone, 5,000 feet 
odd above the sea, and never have I come to it except as 
to a familiar friend. 

September is the time, from every point of view. 
To be selfish, the charabane has vanished until next year 
or, at least, is notably diminished in numbers. ‘To be 
practical, prices are generally lower everywhere. To be 
sensible, there is no season when any countryside is so 
beautiful, so friendly, so peaceful. The days are long 
enough and nightfall comes just when it is most weleome. 
You may get a couple of days of heat, a final hand-wave 
on the part of high summer, but as a rule you will find 
sunny skies, gentle airs and, after four o’clock, that 
luminous colour over field and river that people insist on 
valling golden. It is clear and dusky, full of strong 
definite hues, yet vague as an opal under water; vague 
and lit by light without source; but you must have a 
disciplined eye to call it golden, as they do. 

And I do not advise you to take such an eye with you 
on your September motoring holiday across the Channel. 
Let you go to that pleasant land in the mood in which 
you expect to find it, in the mood of France at her ease, 
slippered, unbuttoned ; almost, I was going to say, in her 
peignoir—but that is a morning affair, and not at all the 
thing for your mood of the evening of the year—when 
she, counting her summer gains, is thriftily thinking 
already of fresh conquests next year. For France takes 
off her boots to be at her ease, not to idle, and the action 
becomes her mighty well. If it seems a gesture of friend- 
liness to the still stiff, still convention-hunted Briton who 
takes his slack time as seriously as his work, it is innocent 
of calculation. France is one of the very few countries 
that do not care what other people think. If she twiddles 
her plump toes at you under the desk, it is without a 
thought for you. 

It is indeed a sentimental journey you will make. 
Somebody who compiled a soda-water advertisement, quot- 
ing from somebody else (I have no bottle at hand to verify 
the excerpt) remarks that everybody has two countries, his 
own and France. Why this preposterous statement 
should ever have been accepted, as it seems to have been, 
without protest, no man can tell, but, so far as the average 
Englishman is concerned, it is perfectly true. It may, 
just conceivably, be partly true of certain other un- 


Latin nations, but I doubt if any people but ourselves 


are so incorrigibly sentimental. You cannot help feeling 
what we call at home from the moment you land on the 
quay on that wonderful sunny morning and set out on 
that journey that is always wonderful at the time and 
when you remember its details in years to come. They are 
quick and efficient, they supply your needs expeditiously, 
and vou are sent on your way with that agreeable sensa- 
tion, only to be experienced elsewhere in Ireland, that your 
paltry affairs are matters of personal concern to a large 
number of strangers. You ask a child of ten the way 
out of the town and you are put on the right road by him 
as unmistakably as if he had been trained as an R.A.C, 


A Sentimental Holiday Journey 


guide. At once you are at your ease. All 
worry have been forgotten at Southampton 
Here is your avenue of escape. Until you 
signal your position, nobody can find you, 
say nearly as much of a yacht. 3 

Not very much of this applies, you will have guessed 
to main roads or places through which they pass, Yy 
are for the heart of France, wherever that may be ot 
not for such international suburbs as Paris, the Riyje 
and Biarritz, to name only three. Yet, to the sr, 
comer to France as she is, those splendid highways 
radiating outwards from the capital, are far * 
profitable than our own A.1 and its brothers. They ar 
not nearly so crowded, and if you carry good maps aqj 
have the gift of asking questions, you will very $00) 
learn to use them as they should be, as gencral indicatio, 
of direction. Off the main road from Havre to Rone, 
Mantes and Paris, for example, there are scores of places 
for your delight, the little riverside towns of the Seine 
like Duclair, Caudebec-en-Caux and la Bouille; the 
forests that begin at the south end of the second ferry 
at St. Nicholas de Blicquetylt, and carry on, almog 
without a break, to Breteuil and Domfront; to gy 
nothing of the minor roads that dodge about the ceaseley 
windings of that very lovely river. When you go dow 
further south to the Loire castles, which you can 
without fear later on, you will turn off the Blois road ty 
places like Nogent-le-Rotrou, which might have bee 
specially built as a model French country town (th 
Percheron horses are bred in that pleasant district; ; 
fact that seems to justify the description “ country’ 
in place of the more familiar “* provincial ”’), Senonehs 
and, but not on a Sunday, Rambouillet. 

Later you will go to the Landes and lose yourself iy 
the greatest pine-forest in civilized Europe. There wil 
you find that peace you have been looking for. Ty 
main road, the famous Paris-Bayonne that was unt 
only a few years ago a nightmare of cobble-stones, is th 
latest and newest of French national roads. For hal 
a century or more it slumbered, it and the odd county 
about it, forgotten by all except the occasional farmers 
high-wheeled cart, the one you see in the pictures, an/ 
the years slid by unmarked. In 1908 came that hornbk 
tragedy, the Paris-Madrid motor-race, and No. 10, beiy 
on the course, woke up—only to fall asleep again. Th 
race was stopped at Bordeaux. For twenty years « 
more it slept on undisturbed, probably the lonelies 
highway in the world. Now it is a model of what a nev 
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road should be—with occasional lapses, of course—ani— 


except for the people who drive to Biarritz for th 
season, nearly as lonely as ever. It is cut straight throu 
the heart of this immense forest, ninety miles of it fron 
Bordeaux to St. Geours. A score of little roads lead of 
it to the edge of the Bay of Biscay. Do not miss oned 
them. 

You see how sentimental it all is. 
meandering, without purpose. Indeed I would not hes 
thought of it as a serious subject—except that all travt 
is a serious subject—had it not been for a paper boi 


Vague ait 


that came to me by post from the south, actually fuk 


one of those little pink and brown hamlets you colt 
across among the pines, with a black peat-water bros! 
running silently before the cottage doors. It is Just sutt 
a book as you need among the pine-woods, where thes 
give you celestial fried eels for lunch, as much 4 5 
places where you have to choose between six restautal! 
where you will appease your hunger. It is called la 
Auberges de France, with the explanation that itl! 
collection of the gastronomic reports made by the (lo 
des Sans-Clubs. These reports, the frankest of the! 
kind, are sent in every Easter and they tell you what! 
ask for at every place where they eat on the road & 
France, and how good it ought to be. The Committe 
is distinguished and representative of the arts. 
Master’s name is Escoflicr. What better, what mt 
sentimental journey could be made than with. tht 
indispensable work in one’s pocket ? 

JOUN PRIOLEAl 
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bt ani ME The Medical Work of the East End Mission 

Dover never ceases. The services of five doctors are : 

~) wailable by night as well as by day. Every week > 
ol they see an average of 2,000 patients—many of > 

les, whom are children. 700 or more weakly J 

; p> Wh youngsters are being 

tivien sent to a Holiday 

Ne. Home this summer 

way for a fortnight’s 

Re Ne change, good food, 

08 ang fresh air and care- 

* $00 ful attention. A 

ns shorter holiday 

Sy would not be ade- 

Seine, quate for the great- 

the ness of their need! 

ba The cost is 30/- 











per child. 


O say A GREAT ADVENTURE. 
™ Will you help in this most necessary ministry 
OWL, 

An oH Ail contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 

vad to HE The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 

been i " 

(fl East End Mission, 

itty” Stepney Central Hail, i 
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“THE EAST END STAR,” th thly M i ALF, SARAH and 

elf in yy Mission, sent free on pl ete Al Fall of = tg 
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Only the'Eelipse has this 
useful patented feature 


The permanent magnet in the handle 
picks up the blade from any surface, 
thereby solving a vexing problem and 
eliminating the risk of cut fingers—the 
finishing touch to a perfect shaving in- 
strument, every part of which is mach- 
ined to the finest limits of precision. 
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A Week of 


Comfort 





We would like you to enjoy a week of 
perfect shaving comfort; that is why we 
offer you a free trial sample which enables 


“oud 
be you to try for yourself and enjoy the comfort 
nell and efficiency of this new perfected beard 
softener. Because of its creamy lather the 
burl bristles are softened and the razor edge feels 
~ like a finger. Moreover, the antiseptic in 
frou Parke-Davis Shaving Cream ensures skin 
i“ comfort and safeguards against infection. 


This scientifically-made cream makes life- 
long friends. Try the sample and shave well 
as well as comfortably all next week. Large 
tubes 1/6, from chemists only. 


sud 
thee 


Experience will deny or confirm our 





50 Beak Street, London, W.A, for a free 
sample of this new shave-aid, made by 
the makers of Euthymol Tooth Paste, 










claims. Write to Box 113/32, Euthymol, 


Other novel and patented features 
such as the unique self-centering 
cone pins which ensure that both 
edges shave alike and the micro- 
meter adjustment combine to 
make the best razor in the world. 


The “Eclipse” Red Ring Razor” 

enables you to get the best out 

of any make of double-edge blade. 

In combination with the “Eclipse” 

Super Blade it ensures perfection 
in shaving. 
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MODEL W. In Leather 


MODEL BB. In Moulded Prices D 
Wallet with 1 blade 5/- 


Case with 5 Blades 7/6 for U.K. 
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Finance—Public & Private 


President Roosevelt’s Experiment 
I. 


Ir would be no exaggeration to say that not merely the 
people of America but business men in many other coun- 
tries are awaiting with almost breathless interest the 
outcome of President Roosevelt’s plans for bringing back 
prosperity to the United States. Nor must it be forgotten 
that amongst those most gravely concerned with the 
outcome of the experiment have to be included the great 
armies of unemployed in the United States, in Great 
Britain and elsewhere. We know there are those in this 
country who urge that our own Government should do 
more for the relief of the unemployed by extensive relief 
works, while there are others, chiefly to be found amongst 
the Socialists, who maintain that trade should be stimu- 
lated and employment increased by an artificial increase 
of purchasing power along the lines of inflation. Now so 
far as can be gathered, President Roosevelt’s programme 
of measures for dealing with the American situation 
includes both of these proposals and that is why the 
outcome of the experiment will be awaited with such 
special interest. At present the experiment is in its 
sarly stages, and it is too early to determine what may 
be the ultimate results, but because the problem is a 
large and intricate one it will be well to examine the 
developments in the American situation. 
U.S. Prosperity. 

To comprehend the problem with which President 
Roosevelt was called upon to deal it is necessary, however, 
to recall some of the main causes of the terrible situation 
to which the United States was reduced in the early part 
of this year when the crisis was so severe as to bring about 
the closing of all the banks in the United States for a 
brief period. It requires no effort of memory to recall 
the fact that while industrial depression in Europe and 
in some other parts of the world has been of very long 
duration the distress in America, though severe, had 
been of comparatively brief duration when compared 
with the conditions which had prevailed in other coun- 
tries. Four years ago, when many countries were suffering 
acute depression, and the problem of unemployment was 
a pressing*one, the United States was experiencing unpre- 
cedented so-called “ prosperity.” Mass production was 
taking place on a scale never known before in the world’s 
history, unemployment was unknown, wages were at 
record heights and as a consequence the standard of living 
in America was raised to the point of luxury. 

For some years American Budgets had been fed by 
millions from Europe in the shape of War Debt payments. 
The tribute sent to her in the shape of gold was such as 
to create colossal stores of the metal in the United 
States, while prices of securities in Wall Street and espe- 
cially of industrial securities were hoisted to a height 
which could only have been justified if the abnormal pros- 
perity then experienced had in the near future been in- 
creased tenfold. And during these same years America 
was pursuing a policy both as regards her tariffs and her 
demands upon the impecunious countries of Europe 
which was bound to create world unrest and aggravate 
the industrial depression already existing in many coun- 
tries. With that extreme nationalism which has always 
characterized the people of America, external conditions 
were disregarded, the idea being that America could afford 
to consider merely the prospects of her own home trade. 

THe Crasu. 

In 1929, however, there came an acute realization 
that this home prosperity was largely artificial in 
character, and that as regards production of both com- 
modities and goods, and certainly as regards prices of 
securities, the future had been discounted in an altogether 
absurd manner. Accordingly the credit structure repre- 
sented by those fictitious prices came down with a 
crash, and this time it was found that it was no tem- 
porary crash and that, whereas in previous American crises 
the excess had been mainly confined to the raising of 
tices of securities by Stock Exchange speculations, the 


—— 


situation on this occasion was worsened by the fact i 
some of the greatest excesses had been committed in 7 
matter of actual production of commodities and ty 
and the provision of means for still greater prodiet 
The banking structure of America was utterly Wakes 
by the years of indiscretion and very rapidly the i 
extended to all sections of the community until 
number of unemployed in the United States, ey: 
proportion to the total population of that great eoyp 
was greater than in any other part of the world, “ 
A Cuorce or Porictes. 3 

With one exception the situation with which Preside 
Roosevelt was confronted on his accession to offiee y, 
a desperate one. The banking crisis was at its heigl 
and the figures of unemployment had reached appalj, 
dimensions. The one redeeming feature was tp) 
found in the colossal stores of gold and the fact thaty, 
country had an enormous trade balance in its 
With regard to the banking crisis, President. Roose 
had probably no other choice than to take the measur 
which he did take with regard to the temporary ¢ 
of the banks followed by an investigation of the positig 
and subsequently their reopening under certain stri 
conditions. The confidence on the part of the pubip 
in the banks had somehow or other to be restonj 
Having secured this end, however, two main coung 
seemed then to be open to the President. One was, 
confirm the undertakings given during the electiq 
campaign that the gold standard would be protected 
all costs, and that America should seek a gradu 
recovery along the lines suggested by a recognition 
past errors. False standards of living having beq 
engendered, those standards must be lowered, and thoy 
responsible for excessive production must pay the penalty 
of their mistake, and in place of a self-centred policy 
resulting in distress in other countries and a growity 
unrest and lack of confidence, must be substituted ; 
policy consistent with the responsibility of a credit 
nation and making for a return to world confidens 
calculated in due time to react favourably upon th 
United States and bring about a gradual but sou 
rise in prices. 

The other course, however, was to proceed along line 
which if less orthodox and, perhaps, less sound, migi 
be expected to appeal more. directly to the imaginatioy 6 
of the public and bring about a quicker recovery in pric 
It was this second course which was adopted by Presider! ( 
Roosevelt, and the developments which have followel 
have been of a startling character. I hope to deal wit 
some of them on this page next week. 

Artrucr W. Kippy, u 
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Financial Notes 


Risk IN Home Rattway Srocks. 
Tue abnormal activity of markets during the holiday mon 
of August continues, the outstanding feature being 
strength of Home Railway securities and Mining sharé 
Making all allowance, however, for some indications of itt 
proved trade, I cannot help thinking that as regards somed 
the Ordinary stocks, at all events, speculative buyers mij 
have gone a little far in anticipating good things to come 
The following table, for example, shows the gains which haw 
been established in some of the leading stocks compared ) 
the lowest points touched during last year : 
British RaAwway Ordinary Srocks. 
Lowest Price, 
August 22, 








1932. 1933. Ril 
Gt. Western 22 47 % 
L.& NE. Pid... 53 i9f = 
Dfd. Ord. 24 0 4 
L.M. & S. ale 98 247 
Metropolitan Assntd. 314 763 
Southern Pref. Ord. oui" Hehe 133 57h 4 
ss Dfd. Ord. o 5 21} Ih 


Britisn Ratmway Prior CHARGES. 
Gt. Western 4 per cent. Deb. 728 101 ‘ 


as 5 on Rent Chg. a 86 117} 

seer 5 me Cons. Pref, 47} 99} 

I. & N.E. 3 per cent. Deb. mc ne 48 733 ; 
9 4 es Ist Gtd. .. ne 43 82 " 
it i... oe... « & 7 
ss 4 oy Ist Pref. .. oF 15 48} 
ee 4 * 2nd Pref, ‘ 83 305 ” 
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SELF-LOCKING LID. . 


preserves the tobacco in 
its original freshness and 


retains the unique flavour 
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or USE LIBERTY FABRICS SSE 
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micp = GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 
rue CHARMING DESIGNS AND FAST TO WASHING 
lowel 
with 32 INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE 
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LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





ORDEAL BY SHAVING 


Millions of men spend the last five minutes in 
bed every morning mentally consigning their 


al “BLACKWOOD”? 
SEPTEMBER 


s 

an Bundobust. By Forepoint Severn. beards to —- A few er — 
Is f men—users of Ronson razors—could tell you 
ms A Wit Who Outplayed Wolsey. By Robert H. Hill. that ordeal by shaving is an unnecessary 

Claymore. By ixscn. beginning to the day. } 
Tit for T: A_ razor that can make a man look forward 
at. By Thomas H. Raddall. with positive pleasure to his morning shave 
Stalks . . . A Sheaf, By Bombardier sounds almost too good to be true. When we 
The K = ‘ ; add that the Ronson is stropped with a flick 
e Keeper's Boy. By Barbara Bower. or two of the hand, without removing the 


Private War. By Tom Bridges. Ylade—that you clean it by holding it under the 
Busi y . tap—that it dries itself, blade and all—and 
siness—4 La Mode Provencale. that one blade, with intelligent handling, will 
Corn; By the Hon. Lady Fortescue. last for months—you will begin to realise that 
rnish Interlude. By L. Luard. this is no ordinary razor. 
From the Outpests— The Ronson (with 3 hand-ground blades) costs 
Apulia. Sie tenia Baik a guinea—and is worth every penny of it when 
Son of the Bees you consider that it will start you off on a 
Behn l. it Fikki By M By. Bosta. smooth shave every morning for the rest of 
Mace’ oe oe y Marrey Sanford. your life. If you are unconvinced (as you are 
maga 's Log. Hic et ubique. entitled to be) that any razor can do all this, 
Seplember Afternoon. By George Colvin. go to your nearest dealer and ask him to let you 
s try a Ronson. Or if you want further details, 
write for an_ illustrated folder to Ronson 


Subscribers 
Pa cribers both at Home and Abroad can have Of course, you use 
: Products Ltd., 376/8 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


il) | Se ae 1. : ; : 
Blackwood’s Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s. @ Ronson Lighter ? 


yearly, or 15s. for six months. MADEIN 
ON SON “zee 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., R 





45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London, 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880, 

Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid os Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund Ras rat Ae Eas : Yen 119,750,000 

Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, :Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimono- 
seki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, “Tokyo, Tokyo 
(Marunouchi), Tsingtau. ‘ 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 














ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - : % a 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - -  £3,780,926 














Depesits - - - - - £55,898,683 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 

A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 

Service. ; 





London Offices : E.C. 2. 
| West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
| Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
| (Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
| Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
247 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. p 

General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D, 

Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. | 

(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 


City - 3 Bishopsgate, 























LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 

TIE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully 
equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 843 beds (which 
are in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England. 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES to the value of £1,140 are awarded 
annually, including four Open Entrance Scholarships and an Entrance Scholarship 
open to students of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other hospital 
in the kingdom. 

<a ieataa FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
researca, 

FEES.—MEDICAL.—Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee, £21; annua] 
fee, £42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; annual fee, £42. DENTAL.— 
Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £130 
in two equal annual instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c—A Olubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirtcen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &c. 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrange- 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College aud Dental School. 

Mile End, E.1. 
















The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 





63,000 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded. 


Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
| Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- TO-DAYP 


Lr.Cot. C. R. SarrentuwalitTe, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


Tur Earu or Harrov sy, 
Mionorary Treasurer. 


i 


@ 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


__—_—_ 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 264.) 


L.M. & S. 4 per.cent. Deb. es ei 674 99 
om <a ttd. an an gg 
a 4 * Pref. sa BA 244 614 aI 
: 4 ,, Pref. 1923 a ae Yee 
» 68 4, Pref. 1955 <a a 
Southern 4 “ Deb. es ee 68} 101 4th 
» S » QG@dPet... .. 8 ga ue 
—- - sa _ .». 2 oe 
These are remarkable gains, and most of them, Morey, 


have occurred within recent months, although it must 

remembered that while during the last few weeks thee ke 

been a recovery in the weekly traffic figures the total 

revenue for the current year of the four Trunk Railwa: eo 

shows a heavy decline, even when compared with i 

favourable receipts of last year. * 
* * * * 


A PLEASING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Not the least interesting feature in the speech of the (hyj 
man of Mitchells and Butlers, Sir William Waters Butle A 
the annual meeting, was the statement that the directors hai 
decided to restore as from July 1st the economy eats jy 
salaries and wages which had been operating since the begin. 
ning of last year. The Chairman said that upon the eatliet 
sign of returning prosperity the directors had felt bound 4 
restore the reduction of pay. He referred with approval t) 
the action of the Chancellor in reducing the tax on beer andy 
reference to the fact that the Board were recommending th, 
payment of the same total dividend as for the previous yer 
he expressed the hope that the increased output of beer woul 
more than balance higher brewing costs. 

* * * * 


ForeIGN DEMAND FOR Hops. 

Sir William’s reference to the position with regard to tl 
demand of the United States for hops has also been req 
with interest, the Chairman of Mitchells and Butlers ep. 
menting upon the belief that within the next few monty 
a large portion of the growing crop of British hops and eva 
next year’s crop might be sold out of this country befor 
the requirements of the English brewers had been met, y 
there were no stocks in the hands of the Marketing Boar, 
It would, Sir William said, be a scandal if before the hon 


consumers had been enabled to buy their requirements af 


a reasonable price, the foreigners, through the absence of 
a check on the export of hops, were able to deprive us ¢ 
our raw materials. 
* * * * 
A DISAPPOINTING REPORT. 

In common with other Industrial shares, the securitis 
of Calico Printers have risen recently, but the statemet 
of profits just issued has proved very disappointing.  Afte 


providing £366,790 for maintenance and £128,000 for Dey 
benture interest, the profits for the year were £128,9iF 
» on to re 


For the previous year, after setting aside £359,970 for mait 
tenance, &c., and meeting Debenture interest, the pri 
was £157,458. The interim dividend on the Preferent 
stock has already been paid, and now to complete the paymet! 
for the year the directors are transferring £50,000 from th 
general reserve, which leaves £33,596 to be carried forwarl 
No dividend is recommended on the Ordinary stock. 
dividend was paid on that stock in either of the two previow 
years, but for the year to June 30th, 1982, the profits cover! 
the Preference dividend with a small margin. 
* * * * 


TRADE IN JULY. 

Although the Trade Returns for the month of July show 
no great increase in the turnover having regard to the fal 
that prices of commodities have risen, they were none thel 
more favourable than some of their predecessors. Bil 
imports and exports showed a moderate increase, and a rathe 
striking feature was the expansion in our exports of tin! 
the United States. It is impossible not to be impressed Wi 
the harm which may result from a war of tariffs whet 
examining, for example, the figures of our trade with th 
Irish Free State for the first half of the present year. »® 
countries have suffered, our imports from the Irish Fr 
State being less by well over £6,000,000, while our export 
in the same direction declined by over £7,000,000. : 

A. W. bh 





TO ALL INVESTORS. 


An extract from a_reader’s letter:—‘‘I have just read your er 
on investment, which J consider to be the most helpful 4 
interesting one that has come my way. It certainly creates ordt 
out of the chaos which seems to surround the investor these days 

book referred to_is “A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT 
SYSTEM,” by W. J. CANTOPHER, procurable from W. Straker, 
Limited, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. (Post free 5/3.) 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, 
LIMITED 


BENEFIT OF BEER DUTY REDUCTION 








MORE HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 





THE BREWING TRADE AND AGRICULTURE 
SIR WILLIAM BUTLER’S VIEWS 


absence of the chairman, Sir William Waters Butler, 
owing to indisposition, Mr. Arthur Mitchell, deputy 
presided at the Forty-Sixth Annual General Meeting 


Iv the 
Bart., 


ot at the White Horse Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday, 
+ 17th. 
er moving the adoption of the report and accounts, Mr. 


Arthor Mitchell read Sir William Waters Butler’s address, as 
yet and Gentlemen,—A damaging blow was inflicted upon 
our industry by the ill-conceived and penal taxation imposed in 
the Budget of 1931. During the past year our chief anxiety has 
heen to endeavour to check the continuous fall in output due mainly 
to that taxation, and in a much lesser degree to general trade 
depression, by making such economies in costs of production as 
would not endanger the quality of our products. At the same 
time we avoided the discharge of workpeople, which was partly 
met by working short time without reducing the rate of wages 
except in the case of the wages and salaries of those on full time, 
including managing directors, directors and members of the staff. 
It was not only necessary, as far as possible, to maintain output, 
but also to endeavour to retain as beer-drinkers those who in 
consequence of the high cost of the beverage were tending to be 
driven to either the untaxed or more lightly taxed beverages 
such as cider and mineral waters and wines of doubtful origin. 
It was decided to restore at July Ist the “economy cuts’ 
in salaries and wages which had been operating from January Ist 
last. Short time and reduced wages pressed heavily on. many 
of our workpeople, who proved themselves not only loyal to us, 
but were willing to make substantial sacrifices to aid the company, 


'f while in return we did our utmost to avoid adding to the great 
| amy of unemployed. 


So upon the earliest sign of returning 
prosperity we felt bound to restore the reductions of pay which 


| by felt it necessary to make when the company was passing through 
> US OR 


a time of acute trade depression. 


CHANCELLOR REALIZES THE PosITION, 
Fortunately, in the person of Mr. Neville Chamberlain we had a 


> Chancellor of the Exchequer who realized the true position. When 


presenting his Budget he said—‘‘ I am afraid that in my survey of 
the whole field of taxation I must concede that a good many taxes 
have reached the limit. There is one case in which it has palpably 
passed it. A source of revenue which has brought comfort to many 
of my predecessors has now been seriously undermined.” He went 


from it was falling notwithstanding increased taxation, so much so, 
that “‘ between the years 1929 and 1932 the consumption fell from 
20.7 to 13.8 million standard barrels, a drop of 33 per cent.”” He re- 
marked, ‘‘ nobody in my position could view that situation without 
concern,” and ‘it cannot be said that I have been over-hasty in 
coming toa decision . . . I cannot afford to wait any longer before 
taking some measure to safeguard the revenue of the future. . . . 
Thave come to the conclusion that, if my purpose is to be achieved, 
two things are necessary, first, there must be some reduction in 
the retail price of beer, and secondly, there must be an improve- 
ment in quality ; which incidentally would give assistance to 
agriculture.” 
IMPROVED QUALITY AND STRENGTH. 

While checking the fall in Revenue is stated to have been the first 
consideration for reducing the beer duty, one is thankful to know 
that it has also enabled us not only: to reduce the prices of our ales 
and stouts to the consumer, but also at the same time to improve 
the quality, which we hope will bring back to beer thoso whose 
impoverishment compelled them to purchase unwillingly less costly 
and certainly less pleasant beverages. But the beer duty is 
still ten times greater than pre-War. The return to beer as a 
beverage will, in any case, be slow, and certainly will not wholly 
come about until it is still cheaper, which can only be made possible 
— reduction in the beer duty as soon as circumstances 

rmit. 

We look forward to the relief afforded by Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
the more so if it is augmented by an improvement in general 
industry—to help to restore to us some measure of our former 
Prosperity. In such a spirit of optimism we decided to act 
4 perhaps we should not otherwise have done, and notwith- 
standing that our divisible profit is lower we are recommending 
the payment of the same total dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
as last year. 

The relief in taxation was bound up with a promise on behalf of 
the brewing industry to support the Chancellor, and the revenue, 
and agriculture, by increasing the strength of beer, and to urge 

rewers to increase as far as possible the use of malt made from 
ish rather than foreign barley. Our company is doing all in 
power to implement the promise made to the Chancellor. I 





heard the Budget speech, and telephoned at once to Cape Hill 
Brewery, giving instructions that every quality of beer and stout 
to be brewed from that night should be increased in strength in 
full accord with the promise made to the Chancellor. That is now 
being honourably carried out by us. 


PRICE OF MATERIALS. 


While one fears the prices of materials will be higher than at 
present, it is to be hoped that the increased output of beer which a 
lower beer duty should bring about will more than balance higher 
brewing costs. With beetroot and wheat subsidies, barley acreage 
is becoming smaller ; so much so, that owing to the adverse effect of 
our variable climate upon the grain, with an increased output of 
beer there will be a danger of a shortage of good quality malting 
barley. The brewing trade desires agriculture to prosper and 
raises no objection to adequate protection being given against the 
“dumping ”’ fareigner, but in reciprocation it is entitled to have 
such conditions imp affecting the acre and marketing of 
home-grown products as will ensure adequate supplies from good 
growers, and at fair prices. 

In consequence of the present demand by the United States for 
hops, following the brewing of beer of limited alcoholic strength 
now being legalised, and the probability of no limit to strength on 
the total disappearance of Prohibition, it is thought that within 
the next few months a large portion of the growing crop of English 
hops, and also next year’s crop, may be sold out of this country 
before the requirements of the English brewers have been met, as 
there are no stocks in the hands of the Marketing Board. It would 
be a scandal in face of the fact that brewers have supported the 
continuance of a tariff—equivalent to a high ad valorem duty— 
on foreign importations to aid the home-grower of hops, if before 
the home consumers had been enabled to buy their requirements 
at a reasonable price, the foreigner, through there being no 
check on the export of hops, was able to deprive us of our raw 
materials. 

FARMERS AND THE MARKETING ACT. 

Lord Bingley when speaking a few days ago at a meeting of the 
Central Landowners’ Association, on the new situation created by 
the Marketing Act, is reported as saying—‘* Immense powers were 
now given to farmers to fix their own prices, to prescribe the con- 
ditions of sales of produce, and to say to all members of their body 
how they should sell, where they should sell, and at what price and 
under what conditions. If farmers chose to use that Act they would 
have complete control.” 

One must agree that immense powers are given, which if wrongly 
applied in a market closed to outside competition, whether from 
home or foreign sellers, giving complete monopoly power, would be 
highly detrimental and unjust to consumers. Surely healthy com- 
petition among ourselves must be better for producers and con- 
sumers and for the encouragement of the individualistic spirit 
among us, than aiming at a monopolistic system which may be for 
a time profitable to the few, but which will tend ultimately to des- 
troy incentive to progress and thus be detrimental to the nation 
itself. 

FaiturEe OF PROHIBITION IN UNITED STATEs. 

Of course, the outstanding event in connexion with the sale 
and consumption of alcoholic beverages during the past year has 
been the striking indication by the people of the United States 
that they are determined to ‘‘scrap”’ what its devotees styled 
the “noble experiment”? of prohibition, which was the work of 
bigots who made an ulterior use of the pulpit to gain their ends. 
We have lately seen the sad example of the Rev. Raymond 
E. Young, who has been driven by such people from the 
pastorate of the Congregational Church of Sandwich. In 
announcing his voluntary resignation he uttered this grave 
condemnation : 

“Free Churchmen are now obsessed with questions whieh 
have nothing to do with real religion. The freedom of speech so 
cherished by Nonconformity has become a myth. There is 
freedom of speech only for the teetotalers. These fanatics are 
allowed to say all that they desire from pul it platforms. 
Those of us who hold that alcohol is not  omly normally 
harmless, bu! often physically beneficial, are never allowed to say 
so publicly.” 

The dismal failure of prohibition in the States has greatly 
depressed its advocates here, who in reality obstruct the advance 
of true temperance. No doubt they will now return to their old 
dodge of working for prohibition under the guise of local option, 
which the late President of the United Kingdom Alliance (Lord 
Rhayader) in a weak moment admitted when he said: “ Some 
talk of local option as prohibition in disguise. Of course it is.” 
Lady Astor also made this quite clear in her declaration: ‘‘ We 
do not want prohibition through legislation—we are not 
such flats as to try that—but we do want to get it through local 
option.” 

AN OPPoRTUNITY FOR BREWERS. 

Meantime, we must not let the signal failure of prohibition lull 
us into a false security. Our trade defence associations are still 
as necessary as ever, for you may be sure at the first chance we shall 
be attacked with all the animus we have had to combat in the past. 
We now have the opportunity, and we should make great use of it 
to overhaul and perfect our organizations, so that when the time 
comes that we must again protect our industry we shall be found 
not only united but prepared. 

With these remarks, ladies and gentlemen, I beg to move the 
adoption of the report, and will ask Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge 
to second tho resolution. : 

Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, 
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can be arranged at the Seaside Home belonging to the Institution. midst of the battle. ear 
Meat, milk, eggs, poultry, and vegetables are supplied from 5 is of , Pile} Tsk Bs TRI 
the Institution Farm and Kitchen Garden of 130 acres. 29. lg guns 1 0 | B AS S f Ais SA \ 
Improvable patients, for whom full fees cannot be paid, are 30 Is sane t (amag.) ° oars YN} : Isevit 
admitted by a definite number of votes of the Subscribers, and oe ae ZUR CARO t 8-). : Pliio ys tt) RQITHOR ae 
part payment towards cost. Apply to: 31. Robin is nearly a milk EVAY Yai Wain Parkielle ot. 
. establishment (rev.). YO) H MiA\ 
= = Se, Seee, alia iiete = Lenten, EC. 4. 32. Formerly. extracted from a TATA Le < 
political dog’s diary. Elsi: ITla 
33. You often tread this Scots- [aAV/#7TBe . 
man underfoot. leti [mM ae 
ace eee a Re TA DOWN 1S AGA AW) AY: 
Boe RR! EER eee. ed Pk NaN tenia eas Pah MSS ABN ast nneeyT rye 1, Here you almost see a man  /j{QiIM/EINIS Secret, 
RS about a dog. OLGALAGIZ: REDt 
$2 y 2. Porty Premier. ALE LT IAL t UL Stade 
a Ns 3. The Professor who is not [TIZALIZIN/Z p. 
EY f "3 Regius might be. Elc [eA T 7 
* S os SOLUTION NEXT WEEK ST. F 
2 ase rane wane Px ‘ . sae J Res 
’ INHAL ANTS 4 The Winner of Crossword No. 47 is A. G. Schofield, cours 
Z f Cyprus Avenue, Finchley, N. 3. Be 
x. welfar 
quickly and safely ends the discomfort and | —— 
danger of a cold in the head. Breathe the ~*: tien 
\ germicidal vapour from your handkerchief. THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
S: (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) —__ 
: . . . a 2 
N First thing every morning put a dro Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
x. “7. Jy “ p ° ? West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
of “‘ Vapex”’ on your handkerchief. ; ; 4,500,000 
s Paid up Capital eee ‘se as ohn ove oo £4, “000 
Reserve Fund teen a a ee £2,475. 
Of Chemists, 2/- & 3]- Currency Reserve ae an a rem 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business ot ¢* 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the 5 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods rece} Z 






V.49 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD, 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS 





COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 540 BEDS. 
MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 
Medical School offer complete 
of the subjects for the Final 


JNIVERSITY 

| 140 BEDS. 

pon FINAL 

The Hospital and 

acitities for the study 
ical Examinations 

~ Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually, 
@ther Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 

ihe annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
intments annually ; 

Partienlars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1, 








PERSONAL 





a — 

4sT-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
(' urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
wafer greatly. Pareels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, E. AST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





YERMAN Girl, educated Leipzig University, seeks 
¥ English family where she can teach 
help in house ; speaks excellent French. --Write GARETH 
Joxes, Western Mail, Cardiff. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 








Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 
0 RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the- Hill 
(near Harrow Schoo!). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recomenda- 
tions. —GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. : Byron 2495. 





TYMEROLOGY.-‘‘ What’s In A Name? Every 
i¥ thing That Matters.’’ For comprehensive character- 
reading send full name and birth date, together with P.O. 
is. fo ANNE DINDER, Littleaudrie, Carlton Road West, 
Westgate-on-Sea, Kent 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





Ss. typed 
work 


Is. per 1,000 words. 
Miss Harper, 4 Taviton St 


Carbon 2d. Expert 
London, W.C.1. 


M 


\ TRITE FOR PROFIT 
spare time Send 


Iseritv TE (Dept. 85D), 





Make a second income in 
for free booklet. —REGEN' 
Palace Gate, W. 38. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








A’ GROSVENOR COLLEGE educated girls receive 
SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL training for the 
Secretarial profession. All subjects. SHORT Courses. 
REDUCED fees. Good posts guaranteed qualified 
Students —104 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Vic. 1301. 


ee 


ee 


languages, | 


THREE 


DELIGHTFUL 






TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


+ ot 
FIRST CLASS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
ON THE QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
LINERS 


ARANDORA 
WITH PERFECT STA R 


CUISINE & SERVICE 


SEPT. 13 for 22 DAYS 


To LISBON, MALAGA, PALERMO, KOTOR, 
DUBROVNIK, BRIONI, VENICE, CORFU, 
PALMA. 

Minimum Rate 40 Gns. 








Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


} 





Oct. 7 For 25 Days From 45 Gns. 
Dec. 18 For 19 Days From 32 Gns. 


A HONOLULU CRUISE at Last! 

Sailing from Southampton Jan. 24th for 75 

Days. West Indies, Panama Canal, Hawaiian 

Islands, Los Angeles (for Hollywood), and 
Sen Francisco. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe, 
E.C.3; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 





1) 


Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agencies. 








ELOCUTION, &c. 





JUBLIC SPEAKING.— Private Lessons given by Mr 

CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Partlia- 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Aecent, Confidence 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 





PRAUNING FOR SOCTAL WORK. 


ST. FRAN( IS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEN. 
sontsident Stu i nts (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
coures fone rtwo years’ training. Specially intended 
or to Sent t od > ducation wishing to pasa Pepe 
w toh sin raining for future work as hospital almoners, 
ps rod ape » care committee organizers, €e. Course 
— to suit needs of individual ‘Students. A few 
a ‘available for suitable candidates,— Full par- 

‘ars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ? 

ALSTEAD PLACE, 
near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 





| 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 leiters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR. Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


5% for 13; 
W.C. 1, with remittance 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for the usual examinations and for University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-£180 p.a 
()' EENS COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 1 (Founded 1848) 
provides a General Edueation for girls of all ages. 
Students prepared for all examinations. Domestic 
Science and Secretarial Departments.—-Principal, Miss 
G. E. HOLLOway, B.A., 43.47 Harley Street, W. 2. 











QIT. BRANDON’S, ©.D.S., Bristol.—-Public School for 
' daughters of clergy or laits Excellent health 
record. Preparation for Universities, Musie, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, and other careers. Entrance and leaving 








scholarships, and bursaries Apply, Heap-MIsTRESS 
Sr HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
rh Cockermouth Two entrance scholarships to be 
awarded Application to the PRINCIPAL. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
tecognized by the Board of Education and the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon 
Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


coast 
stafi. 
School of Mod 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





SCHOOL for the Sons of Gentlefolk whose means are 
A very straitened owing to the ecbnomic depression 
Magnificent situation, 500 feet up, amidst pines, and 
on gravel soil. Senior and Junior side. Public School 
system throughout. Very highly recommended. 
Very generous inclusive termly fees. 

Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER, St. 
Hampshire. 


Andrew's, Liss, 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
Max. inctusive fee, £82 


7 ESWICK SCHOOL 
modern conditions. 





TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
| cently reorganized and extended.— Apply HEAD-MASsTF! 


| 


| 


| 


o 





CONTINENTAL BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





D" SCHMIDT’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
ABOVE ST. GALL (SWITZERLAND). 


for Universities, Technieal High Sehowl 


Pre paration 
1 Commerce. Modern Languages 


Academy ot 


The only Swiss Private School having German 


| Courses under Government auspices with Governmental 


Certificate of Graduation 


Summer and Winter Sports 
above Moderate 
Prospectus on application. 


> OO feet sea tern 





MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
KR ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. S. HEatox, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








GARDENING 





ENTLEY’S Eneyclopaedic Catalogue (1933-34) cor 





| JOSEPH BENTLEY, Lip 


tains all vour garden needs. Send for free copy 
Barrow-on-Humber, Lines. 





FIRE 





MARINE 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED: 


HEAD OFFICE—CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


LIFE 


ACCIDENT 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont, - 
|... FOR THE TABLE; &e. : HOTELS AND BOARDING Hous 





PPLES.—Excellent dessert, 18 Ibs:, 68. 28 Ibs., 10s. 
Cooking, 301b., 6s. 15Ibs., cooking and 14 
dessert, 8s. Carriage paid in England and Wales. 
— FRANK Roscok, Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire. 


‘i 


S" ETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. In 
wR quarters at 1s. per Ib. for hindquarters, 10d. per Ib. 
for forequarters, sides and whole careases at 10d. per Ib. 
All carr. pd. per par. post. Despatched on Wed. and Sat. 
—T. M. ADIE & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 





UANTOCK Whortleberries. Bottled 2s. 3d., Jam 
Is. 2d. Ib. £1 orders carr. paid.—N. B. BIDDULPH, 
E, DICKINSON, Old Forge, Overstowey, West Somerset. 








** Finest of them all.’’ 1s. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.— 
Bixter, Shetland. 


RY SHETLAND LAMB. 
per lb., carriage paid. 
ANDREW Tait, Vementry, 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ee EGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., alwaYs in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

‘to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid ¢ ‘lassified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach The Spectator Otfices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts :—2}° for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74° for 26 and 10% for 52 





OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
ic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 


AVE YOUR 


Arti 
free. 








|S mam Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot ,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





NH! NTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 
Send post card for Illus. Catalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of ** B-I 
by-post. Lower than 
middlemen’s profits. 
Pure Wool or Mixtures, 


Underwear. Only sold direct- 

any shop prices, because no 
Saves you Shillings in the £.— 

Soft, silky, warm, hard-wearing. 
GUARANTEED against shrinkage. (‘‘ They wash and 
wear so well,” writes a customer.) Any size, any style ; 
for Women, Children, Men. Out-sizes a speciality. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or money refunded in 
full, Free Patch Service.—Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, 
Lrp, (Dept. $.), Union Road, Nottingham. 


the wear and tear 


13 days’ Cruise 
ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR 
LISBON. 

Minimum Rate: 24 Gns. 


20 days’ Cruise reins TANG 


BARCELONA and LISBON 
ne Class only—First. 
Minimum Rate: 38 Gns. 


Call, or write to-day for full information 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
62-65 Charing Cross —— Sq.), 
London, S.W. 
103 Leadenhall Street, Petia E:C33, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 








You must 
‘ admit you 
need a rest from 


of 


everyday life. Take a tonic for 
body and mind—a grand Mediter- 
ranean Cruise by:the Great White 
22,000 ton ‘«Dreamship of Cruises ’’ 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 

visiting VIGO, 
CASABLANCA, A aR 
One Class ie Sook 


IER, 
ALGIERS, MESSIKA, NAPLES (40 
hrs. stop-over for Rome), MONACO, 


to, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 








or j Ms. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find y 
comforts with baths and other —_ 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. es ot 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHI 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with hee Cam 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, AA, Ar) 
Iild. Guide from J. T, CULLEy, Manager, ; AC, 





ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES PRIVATE 
4¥Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gas, 


HOT, 
’ Toms 
Phone 31), 
ee 
—THE ALISON HOTEL. 

**Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh, Tel 9 me 





DINBURGH 
Crescent. T'gms: 





ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, 


Worthin 
homely guest-house on Downs © B. Quiet 


Verlooking Worth. 





ing. Extensive views; garage.—The Misses Hate 

N AJESTIC SNOWDON.—Royal Victoria Hote, 
Llanberis. Splendid setting mid lakes and mou. 

tains. Ideal H.Q. for geologists, botanists, climbers, ani 


rural lovers. Terms from 4 gns. Tel. : Llanberis §, 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 95 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from Ik 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physiciay, 


Britain’s Greatest 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English County 


Ask for Dese a L ist (3a. post free) of 180 INNS ayj 
HOTELS managed by the 





PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 

be TD. 
~P. R.H. A., LTD., ST, GEORGE’S House, 193 Recey 
STREET, W. 1. . 





S‘ RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Apply for 
stating requirements, to ** SuRREY Trrst.” 
Guildford, Mngland. 


list **S.,"" 
53 High Street, 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. Ay 
_ ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hote 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 





reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tarif 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655, 
to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 


WHete Stay in I 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s, 64, of 
2 guineas weekly. 


5s. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





a HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
dive wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of pi ublication of this 
Feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY, 


BATH.—-GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOU 7 HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—HOLLY WOOD. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR en 
BRODICK (Arran).—-DOUGLAS HOTE 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GRE ry NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA. 
CAMBRIDGE,.— BLUE BOAR. 
—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE 
INIVE] ~ TY ARMS. 





CANTERBU. RY. COUNT 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wale ~¥ “BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—-KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—-PWLLYCROC HAN. 

CONIST ON LAKE.—W ATERHEAD. 

CRAWFORD. 
(Perths).—STRATHEARN IWYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTE RSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 











EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
—P 


ARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK,. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 


GOODWICK (Pem.).—F ISHGU ARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.— MARINE. 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.-—-QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON. 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perttis.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE —"" (Montgomeryshire), 
VYRNW 
LANARK.- 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


; LYDESDALE HOTEL. 
ALKE ios HOUSE. 
—REGEN 
LLANBERIS. (Snowdon). 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)-—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOKE, Bloomsbury St, W.C.1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W. 
—-WAVERL ~ +f Southampton Row, W 
LYME REGIS. THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARM 
MANCHESTER. BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—-MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL M ARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTE L. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (J.0.M.).—-PERWICK BAY, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHLL L. 





ROY AL VICTORIA. 


LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LAKE 


C.1, 
C.1, 
1, 





RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— Y 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Dow is a. 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond), 
ROWARDENNAN. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).— 


TRE FENN: 

—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.- ~ADE LPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).- SHIP & y CASTLE 
SELBY (Yorks). LONDESBOROUG H ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Westoa 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 


NORTHERN, 


CASTLE, 








EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON. —~HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.--PRINCE OF WALES. 


SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk)—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE 
NTL Y, 


TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HU)? 3 ISHOPSTEIGNIVS, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.— LINKS. 

—PALACE, 

—ROSETOR. 


—ROSLIN HALL. 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 





"LEICA’ SPECIALISTS 
DEVELOPING, PRINTING and ENLARGING 
2 FINEST WORK 


LEICA CAMERA LIST 
FREE ON REQUEST 


WALLACE HEATON LTD 


119. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON a w.l 
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